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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


N Tuesday, George Goddard, an ex-sergeant of 
Oi: Metropolitan Police, was found guilty of ** cor- 

ruptly accepting or obtaining *’ various sums of 
money ‘* as an inducement for doing or forbearing to 
do certain acts.”? He was sentenced to eighteen months’ 
hard labour, fined £2,000, and ordered to pay the costs 
of the prosecution. Mrs. Meyrick, of night-club fame, 
and a restaurant-keeper named Ribuffi were charged 
with corruptly giving the sums mentioned to Goddard, 
and were each sentenced to fifteen months’ hard labour. 
The case was a sensational one in which a police-officer 
receiving a salary of £6 a week was shown to have 
amassed a fortune of £18,000, a considerable portion 
of which was clearly derived from bribes. But apart 
altogether from its detective-story features, the case 
should attract attention to issues of considerable public 
importance. The system by which police-officers are 
employed to disguise themselves in civilian evening- 
dress and to enter night-clubs, in order to provoke or 
detect breaches of the licensing laws, is not one which 
commends itself to the ordinary citizen of this country. 
There is an instinctive feeling that there is something 
wrong with laws which a large number of decent people 
are willing to break, and which therefore require these 
unsavoury methods for their enforcement. This case 
should serve to remind us, also, that the agent provoca- 
teur is frequently an unreliable agent. 

* * * 

When it is found that a trusted police-sergeant has 

been receiving large bribes over a long period, and is 
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eventually detected only through an anonymous letter, 
the question inevitably arises whether corruption on a 
smaller scale may not be prevalent. It should be within 
the terms of reference of the Royal Commission on the 
Police, which is still taking evidence, to inquire into 
this matter; and it will be remembered that the Street 
Offences Committee reported that they had “‘ heard sug- 
gestions of bribery of the police by prostitutes,’’ that 
they believed ** that instances of this must inevitably 
occur,’” that ** this risk is not confined to the case of 
prostitutes,’” and that ** so long as street offences are 
amenable to the law in any form they will offer oppor- 
tunities for bribery.”” The moral is surely that we 
should avoid as far as possible the creation of crimes 
which require policemen to act as spies for their detec- 
tion; and that, for their own protection from tempta- 
tion, the uncorroborated testimony of policemen 
should not be accepted as sufficient to secure a convic- 
tion in street offence cases, or in those concerning night- 
clubs. The scandal of Goddard’s relations with the 
keepers of night-clubs should at least arouse the public 
to the dangers of our licensing laws and the methods by 
which the police seek to enforce them. 


* * * 


In reply to a question in the House, the Minister 
of Transport has stated that he sees no reason to sup- 
pose that the increase in road traffic has anything to 
do with recent gas explosions and bursting of water- 
mains, and that in any event, the report of the Holborn 
inquiry must be awaited before any further investiga- 


tions are undertaken. We doubt if the public will be 
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equally complacent. It is not their concern whether 
these incidents are caused by the heavier traffic on the 
roads, by the wearing out of the mains, or by inherent 
defects in the system of underground gas and water 
supply. All that matters to them is that the cause 
should be discovered and a remedy found. Since the 
Commissioners got to work on the Holborn inquiry, 
there have been a series of such incidents, of which the 
bursting of a water main at the corner of Arundel Street 
and the Strand was the most conspicuous, and there is 
no doubt that public confidence in the safety of the gas 
and water supply has been seriously shaken. Either 
the Holborn Commissioners should be instructed to 
extend the scope of their inquiry, or a new Commission 
should be appointed with instructions to investigate the 
condition of the whole of London’s underground pipe 
system. 
* _ _ 

The battle for the Fifteen Cruiser Bill in the United 
States Senate has developed into a controversy over 
the ** time-limit clause.’” The issue is, whether the 
fifteen cruisers are to be laid down within three years, 
or whether no time is to be specified. It seems certain 
that there is a substantial majority for the Bill as a 
whole; but there is a sharp difference of opinion over 
the time-limit question. Mr. Hoover’s opinions are 
matter of conjecture. Mr. Britten, the Chairman of the 
Naval Committee, stated that, to his knowledge, the 
President designate desired the creation of a navy 
second to none, and was in favour of the time-limit. 
Mr. Hoover promptly wrote a letter to President 
Coolidge, denying that Mr. Britten had any grounds for 
attributing these views to him, and adding that he 
warmly supported President Coolidge’s own views. The 
senators who will shortly have to decide on the time- 
limit clause are now anxiously inquiring what Mr. 
Hoover really means by this last utterance. If it be- 
comes certain that the new administration will be in 
favour of dropping the time-limit, the debate will be 
very keen, and the voting, probably, very close. 

™ * 7 

If the discussion has provoked an ambiguous state- 
ment from Mr. Hoover, it has also provoked a very clear 
and downright one from Senator Borah, who revived 
his suggestion that the United States should call an 
international conference on belligerent rights at sea, and 
should appear as champion of the “ freedom of the 
seas.” Invited to define ‘* freedom of the seas,”’ 
Senator Borah replied that it meant to him the un- 
restricted right of neutrals to trade in all articles, other 
than contraband, with any port not subject to an effec- 
tive blockade. The Senator had previously observed 
that, if Great Britain proved obdurate on this point, 
the United States would require not fifteen but fifty 
cruisers. It would be unwise to attach too much im- 
portance to Senator Borah’s obiter dicta; he was not 
speaking for the Administration, and American opinion 
is neither clear-cut nor unanimous on this thorny ques- 
tion. But it is clear that it will come up again and 
again, and will eventually have to be settled by inter- 
national agreement, in the light of such new conditions 
as those created by the Kellogg Pact. We can only 
hope that the British Government is taking steps to 
form its opinions on the subject, and not merely trusting 
to its practical difficulties to avert the necessity of 
formulating a policy. 

* * 

The Spanish Government has been compelled to 
take measures against a military revolt, and has 
checked it for the time being. According to the most 
reliable reports, only a regiment of horse artillery 
stationed at Ciudad Real revolted; but the Marques 
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de Estella, in his address to the Assembly, admitted 
that plans had been laid for an outbreak “ all over 
Spain.”’ Clearly, then, the disturbance arises from 
something deeper than discontent in an artillery regi- 
ment. Until more news is received, and news from 
Spain is hard to obtain under the censorship, it is 
impossible to say anything certain about the signi- 
ficance of the outbreak. The curious point is that dis- 
content seems to be strong in the military forces; for 
it is absurd to imagine that the artillery corps is the 
only disaffected section of the army. On the whole, 
the Directorate’s military administration has been 
good; but it has dealt severely with the officers’ com- 
mittees, which had usurped so much authority under 
the old regime, largely, it is true, in order to combat 
abuses. The animating spirit of the revolt may come 
from the members of these old committees or juntas 
de tecnicos, which have been driven underground for 
five years or more. In that event we shall probably 
hear more of the trouble. 
* +. * 


The debate upon Alsace-Lorraine in the French 
Chamber is not to be allowed to raise the question of 
confidence, and has been turned into an opportunity 
for discussing and airing grievances. It is quite clear 
that such grievances as exist could be very easily 
remedied if there were no sentimental objections to the 
necessary remedies. The Alsatian deputies ask for a 
greater measure of local autonomy; there is no danger 
in this, but decentralization in any form is contrary to 
the political traditions of the one and _ indivisible 
republic. Also, the Alsatians demand that the German 
language shall be given a privileged position in local 
schools. Again there should be no difficulty ; but senti- 
mental objections are strong. The language of the 
loyal Bretons has never been recognized. Why should 
special favours be granted in the eastern provinces? 
M. Poincaré is so sensible of the strength of these 
objections that he studiously avoided the real issue in 
his reply, and made a long harangue about the com- 
mercial prosperity of Alsace-Lorraine. Alsatian senti- 
ment and Alsatian statistics are two very different 
things. 

* * * 

General Hertzog and the Nationalist Party in South 
Africa have taken on themselves a heavy responsibility 
in deciding to fight the general election this summer on 
the native issue. They are making matters worse by the 
spirit in which they are conducting the fight. Inarecent 
after-dinner speech General Smuts foreshadowed the 
possibility of future co-operation, in matters of common 
interest, between the Union of South Africa and the 
States of British East Africa. Relying on garbled 
versions of his speech, the Nationalist Press promptly 
accused him of desiring a ‘* black Dominion,’”’ with 
South Africa as the ‘“‘ white spot on the tail of the 
black dog.’’ What is much more serious, General 
Hertzog, Mr. Tielman Roos, and Dr. Malan have issued 
a joint manifesto, repeating the charge, and General 
Hertzog himself has elaborated the attack in the House 
of Assembly. A campaign conducted on these lines 
must inevitably have disastrous results ; it will embitter 
party feeling, destroy the last hope of an agreed native 
policy, and fan the smouldering resentment of the 
natives themselves. 

* * * 

An unofficial investigation into the position of 
natives before the South African Courts, recently under- 
taken by Dr. Edgar H. Brookes, Professor of Politics 
and Public Administration at the Transvaal University 
College, Pretoria, with the help of legal friends, 
gives some measure of the need for impartial considera- 
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tion of native policy, and the dangers that may arise 
from dragging it recklessly into the arena of party 
politics. Dr. Brookes and his associates assert, in a 
carefully documented and moderately worded report, 
that the procedure of the Courts sets the native at a 
disadvantage ; that the natives are unfairly treated by 
the police, and that neither verdicts nor sentences are 
impartially delivered as between whites and natives, 
more especially in cases of rape and murder. The 
report calls for better protection for native women; 
asserts that no jury will ever convict a white man of 
the murder of a native; and declares that the jury 
system ** has proved a failure in mixed cases.’’ The 
one satisfactory feature of the report is the high tribute 
paid to the judiciary. These are serious charges, and 
the fact that they can be brought by a competent 
investigator, and backed by evidence, shows clearly 
enough the danger of an election fought on the issue 
of white supremacy. 
* * * 

The Kenya settlers have not yet made up their 
minds as to their attitude towards the Hilton Young 
Report. It is probable that the Commission’s declara- 
tion with regard to responsible government will even- 
tually lead them to disapprove it, but for the moment, 
they appear to be awaiting a lead. The Indian com- 
munity in East Africa have received it well, and the 
European Times or East Arrica, which is critical of 
the settlers, accepts it whole-heartedly in principle, 
though it suggests that the proposed machinery of 
administration is unduly cumbrous, and that it would 
be better to hand over native interests entirely to the 
Imperial Government, and administer the native re- 
serves separately, leaving the white settlers to pursue, 
untrammelled, the path towards self-government. 
Unofficial opinion in Tanganyika is generally favour- 
able to the Report. With regard to Tanganyika, how- 
ever, a complication is introduced by the alleged 
decision of the German Government to call the attention 
of the Mandates Commission to the possible implica- 
tions of the Report with regard to closer union of the 
mandated territory with British possessions. The Com- 
missioners were satisfied that their proposals were in 
consonance with the Mandate, and, presumably, the 
British Government would be willing to permit League 
investigation, before taking action on the Report. 

* * * 

The Viceroy’s address at the opening of the Budget 
session of the Indian Legislative Assembly was note- 
worthy for Lord Irwin’s emphatic assertion that Great 
Britain stood firmly by the pledge given in 1917 ** to do 
all that can be done by one people to assist another 
to attain full national political stature,’’ and for his 
dignified appeal to Indians of all parties to co-operate 
in the work of reform, and refrain from threats indicat- 
ing a mistrust of British good faith: ‘* Though we may 
differ on all other issues, let us not readily or lightly 
impugn the good faith of one another, for that is to 
destroy the very foundation of all hope of better 
things.”” Lord Irwin made, also, two important 
announcements: first, that the Government had de- 
cided to adopt the suggestions of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Agriculture, by setting up a central organiza- 
tion for agricultural research ; secondly, that the Govern- 
ment proposed to appoint a Royal Commission on 
labour problems, and had secured the services of Mr. 
J. H. Whitley as Chairman. The rapid spread of indus- 
trialization in India has created many problems; the 
Commission is to be given very comprehensive terms of 
reference, and the ex-Speaker’s Chairmanship is a 
guarantee that its investigations and recommendations 
will be thorough, impartial, and practical. 
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There is little change in the position in Afghanistan. 
The ex-Royal family have assembled at Kandahar, 
where the presence of Inayatullah and Amanullah has 
given an outward appearance of unity to the royalist 
cause. The usurping Ameer, Habibullah, or Bacha i 
Saqao, still holds Kabul, where he has assembled a 
Cabinet which is representative of one Afghan tribe. 
There is probably some substance in the reports of a . 
revulsion of popular feeling in Amanullah’s favour: it 
is natural that ordinary people should prefer his 
fantastic legislation to Bacha i Saqao’s looting. As the 
situation is utterly confused, and as there are at present 
no indications of a solution or settlement and every 
indication of prolonged disorder, accompanied by 
ferocious warfare, the British Government has been 
well advised to order the evacuation of all its subjects. 
It is, indeed, an open question whether anything is to 
be gained by maintaining the Legation. Sir Francis 
Humphreys can be recalled on leave without vacating 
his post, and his withdrawal would remove the dangers 
which lurk in the background so long as his personal 
safety is threatened. 

* * * 

The state of the negotiations between China and 
Japan is extremely uncertain. At one time it was re- 
ported that Japan had agreed to recognize the new 
Chinese tariff, and had obtained, in return, a promise 
that a certain proportion of the new duties would be 
allocated to the service of the unsecured debt, in which 
Japan is specially interested. Now we hear that Mr. 
Yoshizawa, the Japanese Minister, has left Nanking 
without effecting a settlement, but it is very doubtful 
whether this implies a permanent breakdown in the 
negotiations. It seems certain, at any rate, that the 
Japanese Government will acquiesce, informally, in the 
imposition of the new duties. The chief obstacles to a 
formal settlement are recriminations about Chinese out- 
rages and the presence of Japanese troops on Chinese 
soil. Baron Tanaka has not made things easier by a 
speech insisting, rather tactlessly, on the special in- 
terests of Japan in Manchuria. Since then, he has been 
severely heckled in the Japanese Diet about an allega- 
tion that Japanese subjects were concerned in the death 
of Chang Tso-lin. Baron Tanaka admits that an official 
inquiry is in progress, and there are probably some ugly 
facts behind the present fog of rumour. 

* * * 


Supporters of the Channel Tunnel scheme will 
derive considerable encouragement from the proceed- 
ings at a dinner given at the House of Commons to 
Members of Parliament and others interested in the 
project. Sir William Bull, M.P., who presided, stated 
that offers of capital had been received from France, 
Italy, Spain, and Belgium, as well as from this 
country ; but the most important pronouncement came 
from the French Ambassador, who stated categorically 
that the French Government still desired the Tunnel to 
be built, and had authorized him to express their will- 
ingness to co-operate. Meanwhile, the Tunnel project 
is giving rare scope to the writers of letters to the Press. 
A retired naval officer has criticized the scheme in the 
TIMES on the ground that it would take such an enor- 
mous volume of goods traffic that our mercantile marine 
might be reduced below the margin of safety in time of 
war. He was promptly answered by a correspondent 
who pointed out that the maximum traffic that could be 
handled (on his calculation) was under 7,000,000 tons 
a year; but unfortunately went on to give the total of 
our imports and exports as 700,000,000 tons—between 
five and six times the actual figure. The full inquiry on 
the economic side, which Mr. Baldwin has promised, is 
evidently needed. 
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HEN Sir Herbert Samuel declared at Newcastle 
W on Saturday that the Liberals would on no 
account put Labour in office after the next 
election, it is evident that he had not the smallest idea 
of making a new political pronouncement. That is put 
beyond a doubt by the context, which implied that he 
was merely repeating what had been said before, 
notably by Mr. Lloyd George at Yarmouth. In fact, 
however, Sir Herbert seems to us to have taken a 
definite step beyond the scope of the Yarmouth declara- 
tions. Whether that step is an important one, involv- 
ing serious implications, we shall consider later. Let 
us first scrutinize the relevant statements in an 
objective spirit. 

Sir Herbert Samuel has removed any doubt that 
he may have been speaking carelessly by restating his 
formula in a later speech at Bishop Auckland. He 
there indicated that the Liberals will appeal at the 
next election for an independent majority. It is pos- 
sible, however, that neither they, nor anyone else, will 
succeed in obtaining one. In that case ‘* the leaders 
of all parties should consult as to the best advice that 
should be given to the King.’’ But, he proceeded, 

‘we have made it clear that in any eventuality the 

Liberal Party would not again lend support to the 

installation and maintenance in office of a Socialist 

Government. Whatever solution is found, it must be 

other than that.” 

Now we did not understand Mr. Lloyd George to 
go so far as that at Yarmouth. He did undoubtedly 
repudiate with vigour the idea of repeating ‘* the 
experiment of 1924.’’ But the experiment of 1924 
involved more than putting a Labour Government in 
office. It involved ejecting the Conservative Govern- 
ment at the outset of the new Parliament, although the 
Conservatives were the largest single party, and instal- 
ling Labour quite unconditionally without any sort of 
arrangement or understanding, whether as regards 
policy or as regards the relations between the two 
parties in the House of Commons and the con- 
stituencies. That experiment resulted in disaster for 
the Liberal Party, and, in declaring that it would never 
be repeated and that he ‘* could not see Liberals, after 
the unfortunate experience of the past, again taking 
the risk of committing the life and fortunes of their 
party so completely to the keeping of any other party, 
be it Tory or Socialist,’” Mr. Lloyd George undoubtedly 
spoke for the party as a whole. But we did not under- 
stand this to rule out the possibility, as one among 
others, that the Liberals, at some stage or other of 
a Parliament in which no party had an independent 
majority, might again support a Labour Government 
on terms, and subject to satisfactory assurances of 
good faith. On the contrary, Mr. Lloyd George had 
seemed expressly to contemplate this possibility. For 
he had referred just previously to ‘‘ a vast and fertile 
territory common to men of progressive minds in all 
parties ** which they could ‘cultivate together,”’ 
adding :— 

‘*But under these circumstances the conditions of 
co-operation and understanding must be honourable to 
all and humiliating to none. Those who were in the 
1924 Parliament know what I mean.” 

The governing passage of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Yarmouth speech was the one which followed the 
declaration against a repetition of 1924. It ran as 
follows :- 
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‘The question of our best course to pursue in a 
particular juncture, or in a particular Parliamentary 
situation, or on a particular Parliamentary occasion 
must be left necessarily to consultation amongst the 
chosen leaders of the party at the time. You cannot 
dictate or decide this in advance. We must judge them 
at the time. It would be folly to try now to determine. 
We can only make our general position clear.” 

By these words Mr. Lloyd George left himself and the 
party with a freedom of action that was virtually 
complete. Sir Herbert Samuel’s formula, if it is to be 
treated as authoritative, appears to involve a limita- 
tion of that freedom. How serious is that limitation ? 
It may not, in itself, prove very formidable. An exact 
repetition of the 1924 procedure has already been ruled 
out, and, in any case, whatever mistakes we may make, 
we are unlikely to make the same mistake twice. 
There remains the possibility that the Labour Party 
might enter into a satisfactory arrangement. But it 
would be extremely difficult to formulate such an 
arrangement, and the mood of Labour would have to 
undergo a startling change before it would be accepted. 
It is probable, indeed, that a coalition Cabinet would 
afford the only adequate assurance of good faith; and 
that solution does not appear to be ruled out by Sir 
Herbert Samuel’s declaration; but it is most unlikely 
that the Labour Party would agree to coalition in the 
initial stages of a Parliamentary deadlock. It is far 
easier, however, to argue that this or that solution 
would be unsatisfactory or impracticable than to 
propose an acceptable way out of a deadlock, and 
when we are facing a possible contingency of extreme 
difficulty it is perhaps unwise to rule out any course of 
action in advance, however unattractive that course 
may be. If no party secures an independent majority 
at the General Election, it will be the duty of the 
leaders of all parties, as Sir Herbert Samuel has said, 
to ** consult as to the best advice that should be given 
to the King ’’; and, in our judgment, they should 
retain full freedom as to what that advice may be. 
Much would inevitably depend upon the relative 
strength of the parties and other circumstances which 
cannot be fully envisaged in advance. The Liberal 
Party, in particular, should repudiate the réle, which 
the other parties are seeking to impose upon it, of sole 
arbiter in such a contingency. The Conservative and 
Labour Parties will also have to decide whether they 
will take office without an independent majority, or 
accept the alternative of tolerating a Government with 
which they disagree. 

There is, however, a more serious question raised 
by Sir Herbert Samuel’s speech than that of the 
party’s tactics in the event of a deadlock. His assur- 
ance that Liberals would not again lend support to 
the installation and maintenance in office of a Socialist 
Government, offered, as it was, as an inducement to 
progressive Conservatives to vote for Liberal candi- 
dates, is capable of carrying the implication that the 
Liberal Party inclines to the Right rather than to the 
Left. This would, we believe, be a false and unfair 
interpretation of Sir Herbert’s intention. It is fortun- 
ately unlikely that anyone who bears in mind the 
character and record of the speaker will be under any 
misapprehension. Sir Herbert Samuel is an out-and- 
out Liberal, with a thoroughly progressive mind. He 
has made no secret of his sympathy with the aspirations 
of Labour. As Chairman of the Coal Commission he 
was the author of the famous Report which would have 
averted so much distress if it had been accepted and 
put into force. With all the authority attaching to 
the author of that Report, he opposed the Eight Hours 
Bill. He has been unsparing in his criticism of the 
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Government’s mishandling of the industrial problem. 
In short, he is the last man to be suspected of any 
desire to lead the Liberal Party into the Tory camp. 
The one object which he has in view is, in his own 
words, ‘** to secure a Liberal Government in the State, 
supported by a Liberal majority in the House of 
Commons, not for its own sake, but to enable us to 
get things done which imperatively need doing.”’ 

It is important, nevertheless, if we are to keep a 
clear objective in mind through the tactical difficulties 
which may beset us, to assert what we believe to be the 
predominant desire of the Liberal rank and file. The 
overwhelming majority of those who will vote Liberal 
at the coming election believe that our true role lies 
on the Left rather than on the Right. The task which 
lies before progressive statesmanship is to fashion a 
practicable instrument of government out of the two 
quarrelsome parties of the Left, each to some extent 
deflected by institutional jealousies, neither of which 
seems likely alone to rally sufficient support to place 
it in power. It is not easy to see how an early solution 
of that problem can be found. It is useless for either 
party to seek to squeeze out the other, for each, as at 
present constituted, makes a special appeal to certain 
portions of the electorate and equally repels some sup- 
porters of the other. The best hope seems to lie in an 
ultimate fusion of the main elements in the two parties, 
but this is a matter of speculation and not of the prac- 
tical politics of to-day. Perhaps, in due course, an 
issue will arise in politics which will again divide the 
nation along lines which roughly correspond with the 
normal cleavage of opinion, separating the Liberal from 
the Conservative, the progressive from the reactionary ; 
and then, if the issue is one which moves men deeply, 
we shall find ourselves back in the two-party system. 

Meanwhile, the Liberal Party must fight the coming 
General Election in a spirit of complete independence. 
It is certainly right that it should do so. It has a clear 
policy to put before the electors, a well-wrought pro- 
gramme, an adequate number of capable candidates, 
and a host of eager and enthusiastic workers in the con- 
stituencies. Liberal representation in the present 
House of Commons is ludicrously small compared with 
the number of Liberal voters at the last General Elec- 
tion, and there is a great mass of Liberal opinion in the 
country which, for various reasons, has not expressed 
itself at the polls in recent years. One result of this 
under-representation has been to foster the illusion in a 
section of the Labour Party that Liberalism was dying 
and could be given the coup de grace. It is essential, 
whatever the future may hold in store for the progres- 
sive forces in British politics, that that mischievous 
illusion should be dispelled, and we are confident that 
one result of the coming election will be to dispel it. 

Beyond that, we will not venture to prophesy, but 
if it should happen that no party secures a clear 
majority over the other two, the situation in the next 
Parliament will be very difficult to handle. Upon their 
course of action in that contingency, our leaders (and 
the leaders of the other parties) should, we think, be 
pondering deeply but saying little. It may be necessary 
to leave the present Government in office after their 
majority has melted away, if the Labour Party will 
not make a tolerable working arrangement with the 
Liberals. There may be a Parliamentary deadlock that 
can only be resolved by another General Election. In 
any event, it looks as though the next year or two 
would be a testing time for British statesmanship and 
political institutions, and whatever course the exigen- 
cies of the situation may impose upon them, we trust 
that Liberal leaders will always keep in view the 
ultimate goal of a united progressive party. 
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THE LANCASHIRE COTTON 
CORPORATION 


By J. M. KEYNES. 


NE is disposed to murmur with Galileo—It moves all 

the same. And quickly too, if we view the situation 

in perspective. The movement to reorganize the 
Lancashire industry of American cotton spinning which 
took shape two years ago in the formation of the Cotton 
Yarn Association, has borne fruit to-day in the registration, 
under the auspices of the Bank of England, of a vast com- 
bine which will absorb at the start approaching one-third 
of the whole industry—and perhaps much more before long 
—and will have at its command the best brains in the business 
and adequate financial resources to rationalize, economize, 
and experiment. As one who has been in close enough touch 
with this movement to know something of the difficulties 
and obstacles which have been overcome, I think it should 
be recognized how much Lancashire and the country owe to 
Mr. Lincoln Tattersall and Mr. John Ryan, whose wisdom 
and skilled diplomacy and indomitable patience and good 
temper have steered their ambitious project to success. 
They now have—in conjunction with Sir Kenneth Stewart 
and their other colleagues—quite a different task to accom- 
plish, namely, to achieve a business success as great as 
the diplomatic success already to their credit. 

The financia] structure of the new concern is very 
interesting. Most of the mills to be taken over are so 
heavily indebted to their banks as not to be in a position 
to resist any reasonable proposal supported by the latter. 
This has been the engine to secure the assent of Boards 
to a scheme, which, however advantageous to creditors and 
shareholders, involves all the directors (several hundreds 
of them) in deprivation of office. At the same time the 
scheme is tender to shareholders and unsecured creditors, all 
of whom will get something and retain some tangible in- 
terest in the prosperity of the new Combine, although most 
of them would on a forced liquidation get much less than 
nothing. The arrangements are also such as to allow time 
to shareholders for the discharge of their liabilities in 
respect of share capital not yet called up, and to give them 
a valuable asset in exchange for such calls when they are 
made. 

The most ticklish question, however, related to the 
treatment, not of the weaker creditors, but of the stronger. 
Would the Banks, in particular, who hold in many cases 
a first mortgage on the physical assets of the mills, saddle 
the new concern with an obligation to pay heavy debenture 
interest from the start, whether it was earned or not? Or 
would they allow it a breathing space and seek their 
security in its future business success rather than in its 
present physical assets? This has not been satisfactorily 
settled without a struggle. But in the end the Banks and 
other prior creditors are to be satisfied with 5} per cent. 
Convertible Income Debenture Stock, on which interest will 
be payable only if it is earned, so that the Combine will 
be freed from all fixed interest charges in respect of the 
indebtedness of the companies absorbed. This was a matter 
of great importance, since it is exceedingly likely that the 
Combine will not succeed in earning the interest on these 
Income Debentures until it has had time to reorganize its 
constituent members and to try out its new ideas. Thus 
there was a danger that it might be compelled in its early 
years to pay away liquid resources in debenture interest 
which it had not earned. But under the scheme adopted, 
the Combine will have no fixed liabilities whatever, except 
in respect of the new money which it will raise. And here 
also it has a favoured position at the outset. Pending the 
issue of F'rst Debentures, the new money required (perhaps 
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about £2,000,000) is being put up by the Bank of England 
on easy terms, the exact details of which have not yet been 
published, subject only to the directorate of the Corpora- 
tion obtaining the Bank’s approval. This incursion 
of the Bank of England—somewhat late in the day but 
wholeheartedly in the end—into the field of Rationalization 
is in itself a matter of much interest and, in my opinion, 
of congratulation. There are other matters on which the 
post-war policy of the Bank of England has been gravely 
at fault. But in two spheres the present Governor has 
deserved unqualified praise—for his powerful and unselfish 
support of the European reconstruction schemes sponsored 
by the Financial Committee of the League of Nations, and 
for the friendly relations which he has established with the 
Federal Reserve System in the United States. His present 
action has added a third, where, failing decisive interven- 
tion by the Bank of England, the separatist interests of the 
Big Five might have caused disastrous delays or spoilt the 
details of the plan. 

Another ticklish question was whether the various in- 
terests concerned would allow a really drastic writing down 
of the spindleage to be taken over. Here, again, after a 
struggle, sound business principles have prevailed. The 
Mills taken over are to be valued according to their age and 
condition, but by reference to a basis which will leave the 
Combine with its plant standing in the aggregate well below 
present replacement cost and at a much lower figure than 
the plant of its competitors in any part of the world. In- 
deed, the total loan and share capital of the whole thing 
will be extraordinarily small compared with its national 
importance—probably of the order of some £10,000,000, 
or less than a tenth of the present market capitalization of 
the single firm of Courtaulds. 

Thus it is fair to say that the purely financial side of 
the problem of the American cotton spinners in Lancashire 
has now been solved. They can devote themselves with 
unembarrassed minds to their technical and marketing 
problems. 

It has been clear from the outset that a Combine on 
these principles was the right line of evolution. My first 
trash incursion into the affairs of Lancashire in November, 
1926, was to advocate this. Failing a combine, but as a 
possible first step towards it, it seemed that some kind of 
Cartel might prevent the industry from bleeding to death 
by continued selling below cost price. The Cotton Yarn 
Association’s unsuccessful attempt at a Cartel paved the 
way for the present more drastic scheme—a scheme which 
always lay, I think, from the beginning at the back of the 
minds of those responsible for the Yarn Association, For 
the Cartel could scarcely be more than a means of avoiding 
losses, and nothing less than a Combine could effect 
economies in production. 

To this technical problem the best part of the industry 
can now devote itself, freed from financial embarrassments. 
How much can it hope to achieve? No one can say before- 
hand. In technical experience, in size, and in financial 
strength the new Combine will start at a considerable advan- 
tage over its competitors in every country. There is 
reason to hope that it may be able to effect economies, 
over what the separate mills could accomplish, ranging 
from a fraction of a penny a |b. in the coarser counts, up to 
several pence in the finer. The economies will come from 
several sources, and most of them are likely to be small 
taken separately. To dispense with five hundred directors 
and reduce the host of independent managers, salesmen, and 
secretaries will be something to begin with. The bulk buying 
on the one hand of cotton and other stores, together with 
financial resources to take advantage of the right moments 
to buy, and the bulk selling of yarn and disposal of waste 
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on the other, with some elimination of agents and broker- 
ages, may be worth a good deal. For example, a concern 
which buys 500,000 tons of coal a year is in a very different 
position to avoid intermediate charges from one which buys 
5,000 tons. But it may turn out that the larger advantages 
will come from certain other directions which can only be 
explored gradually. The specialization of individual mills 
on spinning a uniform product is one example. A 
further integration with other branches of the Cotton 
Industry—the Combine proposes from the start to absorb 
a considerable number of looms—may be the beginning of 
a movement which will transform the whole structure of 
Lancashire’s traditional organization. But we must give it 
time and not expect results too quickly. 

The Lancashire Cotton Corporation is a signal example 
of a piece of work where the hope of quick large profits for 
individuals has played a minimum part and the interest 
of carrying through a durable, constructive effort has beea 
uppermost. 


[World copyright outside Great Britain reserved by 
The London General Press. } 


GOD OR MAMMON 
EAST AFRICA 


HE ‘“ Report of the Commission on Closer Union of 

the Dependencies in Eastern and Central Africa ”’ 

(Cmd. 3234, 6s.) is one of the most important official 
documents connected with Imperial policy which has ever 
been published. The government and development of our 
African possessions can follow one of two opposite and con- 
tradictory lines—either that which regards the interests 
of the natives and their education for self-government as 
the primary duty of the Government, or that which regards 
the white immigrants as the legitimate owners of the 
African territory with a right to exploit the labour of the 
inhabitants. These two policies—the one the stewardship 
of God, the other of Mammon—have both hitherto been 
pursued in Africa under the British flag, God ruling supreme 
in British West Africa and Mammon in Kenya. The differ- 
ence in the two policies and their inevitable results have 
frequently in recent years been pointed out by individuals 
and even by political parties, notably in the Labour Party’s 
‘“*The Empire in Africa: Labour’s Policy,’? published 
nearly ten years ago. But never before has an official 
document stated so clearly or so ably the principles under- 
lying these two contradictory systems and ideals of African 
government. 

The Report is not only an able and important, but 
also a very amusing document to those who remember its 
history. The appointment of the Commission was due to 
agitation among the Kenya settlers. Opposition to their 
claims to govern Kenya and its inhabitants in their own 
interests had developed in recent years in this country, and 
the possibility of a Labour Government putting into 
operation its declared policy of treating native interests 
as paramount was viewed with some alarm at Nairobi. The 
demand was therefore raised for a first measure of ** respon- 
sible government,” responsible government meaning, in 
this case, the handing over of the government of the country 
to a few thousand white immigrants. The leaders of this 
agitation appear to have thought that a demand for East 
African Federation would be a convenient method of obtain- 
ing a first instalment of ‘‘ responsible government,”’ and 
that a revision of the Kenya Constitution in accordance 
with the settlers’ wishes might be included in the general 
scheme of federation. Mr. Amery naturally fell in with 
this view, and the Commission was appointed to report both 
on federation or closer union and on revision of the Kenya 
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Constitution ‘* so as to associate more closely in the respon- 


sibilities and trusteeship of government the immigrant 
communities domiciled in the country.” 

The Report is amusing because the settlers and Mr. 
Amery threw a boomerang which has come back and given 
them a most unpleasant knock. All the Commissioners, 
except the Chairman, Sir E. Hilton Young (who writes a 
minority report on certain issues), are whole-heartedly on 
the side of God. They brush aside the pretexts for the 
demand for federation, and, while agreeing that a closer 
union or co-operation between the Governments of Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika is desirable for economic reasons, 
they treat this as a minor question. The bulk of their 
Report consists of a detailed examination of the principles 
which should govern the native policy in our East African 
possessions and the relation of those principles to the 
demand of white immigrants to contro] the Government. 
They accept the Mandate idea of trusteeship and quote 
the official statement of a former Conservative Secretary of 
State with regard to Kenya that “‘ the interests of the 
African natives must be paramount, and that if, and when, 
those interests and the interests of the immigrant races 
conflict, the former shculd prevail.”? The principle that 
the British Government is trustee for the interests of the 
natives, which must be paramount, disposes, they hold, 
once for all of all claim for responsible government by the 
white immigrants, who number only a few thousands in a 
population of millions. It also disposes of any idea of 
associating the immigrants in the trusteeship. The British 
Government cannot divest itself of its duties as trustee. Its 
primary duty is to see that the interests of the natives pre- 
vail where they conflict with those of immigrant races. It 
is obvious that they do and will often conflict with the 
interests of the white settlers. It would, therefore, be a 
mockery of the idea of trusteeship for the Government to 
resign all control to an elected majority of white immigrants 
in the Kenya legislature or to the settlers under some cloak 
of ** responsible government.”’ 

The Report then takes the demand for federation or 
closer union and cleverly. converts it for its own use as an 
instrument for replacing the stewardship of Mammon in 
Kenya by the stewardship of God. It proposes the appoint- 
ment of a High Commissioner for the three territories who 
eventually shall develop into a Governor-General. The 
Governor-General would exercise the Secretary of State’s 
powers of supervision and control, and one of his chief 
duties would be to ‘‘ direct the course of native policy and 
to supervise its working,”’ and to see that in all three terri- 
tories the paramountcy of native interests is maintained. 
For this purpose, he would have the power of disallowing 
legislation which was unfair to any racial community or 
which conflicted with the principles of native policy. In the 
course of the Report the outlines of a native policy in regard 
to land, labour, education, and political status are sketched 
with considerable ability. It is significant that these out- 
lines are implicitly a severe criticism of the policy the 
Kenya Government has pursued in recent years under the 
influence of the settlers. 

The Report deserves the most careful and wide study. 
Its principles are admirable. But there is a gap between 
principle and practice so wide that sometimes it is even 
possible that, before we have passed from the one side to the 
other, Mammon may have mysteriously taken the place of 
God. From this point of view, the actual proposals of the 
Commissioners with regard to the Kenya Constitution 
would require watching. At present there is an 
official majority in the Kenya Legislative Council, and it 
is now proposed that four official members should be re- 
placed by four unofficial members nominated to represent 
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native interests, which would put the officials in a minority. 
There might be no harm in this provided that the four 
nominated members were really persons who could be 
trusted to represent native interests. But when it is seri- 
ously suggested that there are settlers who could be trusted 
to do this in cases where there is conflict between the 
interests of settlers and natives, one sees how easily all 
the fine principles of this Report might be used to cloak the 
old practices. For even in Kenya no servant can serve two 
masters. 


WOMEN AND THE HOSPITALS 
THE UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE’S 
REPORT 


AST week was for several reasons a memorable week 

for women. On Thursday, January 24th, the old 

Parliamentary register was replaced by another which, 
containing as it does the names of the newly enfranchised 
women voters, completes the century-old struggle for 
universal suffrage. One of the most progressive of the 
women’s societies, the Six Point Group, celebrated the day 
by giving a luncheon to those newspapers and journalists 
whose publications had furthered the progress of equal fran- 
chise. And, before the week ended, it was announced that 
the Prime Minister who has been responsible for the final 
recognition of adult women citizens has agreed to receive 
and to unveil at Westminster the statue of Mrs. Pankhurst, 
‘whose name stands, as that of no other woman will ever 
stand, for the political movement which has at last reached 
its triumphant conclusion. 

One thing only was required to bring such a week to 
its appropriate close—an unequivocal pronouncement in 
favour of equal opportunities for London medical women 
with men in the long-awaited Report of the London 
University Committee on the Medical Education of Women 
Students, which was issued last Saturday. Hopes of such 
a pronouncement had indeed been raised at the beginning 
of the month by the evening Press, a section of which 
appeared on January 4th with large headlines proclaiming 
** Victory for Banned Women Doctors.’”? These promising 
rumours, however, are proved by the appearance of the 
Report itself to have been only semi-justified. It is a 
benign but tepid document, conspicuous chiefly for its 
Laodicean ability to blow neither hot nor cold. 

This is not, of course, to say that the Report is without 
its virtues ; it would be strange indeed if a Committee which 
included Sir William Beveridge, Dr. Graham Little, Miss 
Margaret Tuke, and Miss Ethel] Strudwick should produce 
nothing positive whatever. On co-education as a theoretical 
method of training men and women doctors the Committee 
bestows the warmest of blessings, stating its belief that 
** men and women, who after their University careers have 
to work together in so many new relations, should learn to 
do so at the University stage.”? A definite repudiation is 
also given to several of the objections put forward against 
co-education when Charing Cross, Westminster, and King’s 
College Hospitals, nearly a year ago decided to close their 
doors to further women students. 

The most widely discussed of these objections was 
probably that which held the teaching of mixed classes to 
be unsuitable on grounds of delicacy, and this is one of 
the first to be dealt with by the Report. Doubtless the 
most effective method of greeting such an antiquated per- 
turbation was the ridicule that it received in the provincial 
training schools, all of which have long admitted women, 
and in the United States, where all but thirteen of the 
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eighty-two medical schools, including such leading centres 
as Yale, Cornell, Columbia, and Johns Hopkins, have 
women in residence. Perhaps the best comment on the 
London situation was provided by a professor at one of 
these first-rate American schools, who remarked that a 
teacher liable to upset his students by illustrations in dubious 
taste was indeed unsuited to instruct a mixed class, but 
was equally ill-advised to teach any class at all. A Univer- 
sity Committee, however, is a solemn body, which cannot 
adopt the devastating methods of persons less responsible. 
Proceeding gravely to discuss the modesty problem, the 
Report affirms that the Dean of one medical school bore 
evidence to the improved tone of the men students after 
women were admitted. It adds that no school with experi- 
ence of women students had any complaint to make of their 
conduct. ‘* We are satisfied,” it concludes, ‘* that the 
relationship existing between men and women students of 
medicine is not of itself an objection to co-education.”’ 

further argument against the medical education of 
women with which the Committee describes itself as unim- 
pressed is that of the ** wastage ’’ due to marriage. ‘* It 
would appear,”’ they remark, ‘* from the information before 
us that the ‘ wastage’ is much less considerable than is 
sometimes supposed.’’ Such a conclusion was hardly 
avoidable, since the Medical Women’s Federation, in their 
recent examination of the ** marriage mortality ’? among 
women doctors, discovered that of the 644 women who 
qualified from six London hospitals in 1923, 1924, and 1925, 
only 15.99 per cent. had married. Of these, moreover, 6.36 
per cent. were continuing their work, so that the total 
** wastage ’? amounted only to 9.78 per cent. 

The real weakness of the Report lies in its tentative 
and almost apologetic tone, combined with its lack of 
constructive proposals, which are limited to the advocacy 
of three types of medical education and to the suggestion 
that some hospitals should adopt a quota system for 
women. Apart from these propositions, ‘** we are left,” as 
Lady Barrett, the Dean of the London (Royal Free Hos- 
pital) School of Medicine for Women, has commented, 
‘* with the problem of co-education incompletely solved.” 

Considerable space is devoted to showing that the 
hospitals are independent of the University, but the Report 
admits that the University has two methods of enforcing 
any policy of which it approves: first, by withdrawing 
recognition from a school and so making it impossible for 
the students to prepare for any of the University’s degrees, 
and, secondly, by means of its control, under the new 
statutes, of the Treasury grants, which formerly went to 
the schools themselves, but are now to go in a lump sum 
to the University for distribution. Since, however, the 
Report remarks that the first method is ‘* clearly useless in 
the present issue,’? while the second is undesirable as a 
means of persuasion, it is likely to make its readers wonder 
whether there was much purpose in the appointment of a 
Committee whose powers are so limited. It is, no doubt, 
ideally true that co-education, as the Report says, will 
succeed best if voluntarily adopted, but all social history 
goes to show that few changes are voluntary in the sense 
that they are adopted without pressure. 

The Committee’s reluctance to advocate such per- 
suasion is obviously due to the influence upon its members, 
benevolent as some of them manifestly are, of a tradition 
older than any of them—the tradition which attaches a 
strange significance to the male sex as distinct from human 
achievement. This tradition leads them to construct a 
veritable mountain of serious argument out of a few mole- 
hills of prejudice. The chief objection to co-education, 
states the Report, is the strong feeling against hospitals 
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some cases the parents of the men,’’ who are desirable as 


students, together with the probable consequence that ‘* the 
school which admits any women will have a disappearing 
number of men.”’ 

It would be attractive to spend one’s final paragraph in 
speculating exactly why a medical school whose prestige 
depends upon its ability to turn out good doctors indepen- 
dently of their race, age, height, weight, or sex, should be 
perturbed if the number of its women students exceeded 
that of its men. Even to-day, with the woman doctor 
relegated to the doormat of every London medical school 
except two, the prestige of the Royal Free Hospital, which 
trains only women, remains high; the bitterest opponent 
of medical women could not honestly maintain that it stands 
anywhere near the bottom in the ranks of the general 
hospitals. But that mention of ‘‘ parents ”? is too inter- 
esting to be disregarded, for it shows where the male 
superiority complex and the female inferiority complex still 
have their origin. The problem of the woman doctor, like 
all questions affecting the position of women, can really 
be solved only in the nursery. If the University Committee 
represents, as it was believed to represent, progressive 
present-day opinion, wider opportunities for medical women 
are likely to be postponed until all fathers and mothers 
have enjoyed equal political rights as a matter of course 
from the time of their coming of age. 

Vera BRITTAIN. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


IR HERBERT SAMUEL’S statement that the Liberal 

Party will not again *‘ install and maintain ”’ in office 

a Socialist Government, which has set everyone talking, 
must be read in the light of the Yarmouth declarations. 
What Sir Herbert means obviously is what was said by 
Mr. Lloyd George, and, I think, by himself at the Party 
Conference, that the Liberals will not again put in a Labour 
Government without conditions. Certainly and properly 
the experiment of 1924 will not be repeated; it was from 
the Liberals’ (as from every other) point of view a failure, 
and the cause of unparalleled humiliations to our members 
in the House of Commons. The party leaders, rightly or 
wrongly as the case may be, have rejected the policy of 
attempting a pre-election understanding with Labour. But 
no one must infer from a hasty reading of Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s speech that he has, on the party’s behalf, barred 
the door to a possible working arrangement in the next 
Parliament. Such a prohibition Liberals would not accept 
in advance. It all waits on events. It is futile talking 
about it now; the Asquithian ‘‘ Wait and See ”’ is the right 
word for the occasion. It is easy enough to foresee a state 
of parties after the election in which a common-sense and 
fruitful arrangement between Liberal and Labour would be 
not only possible but the only tolerable alternative. The 
declarations of independence, fashionable at the moment 
in all three camps, have their obvious electoral tactical 
value, they may even be essential, but they are all subject 
to circumstances as these develop in the summer of this 
year, and to the overmastering consideration, that, as the 
Duke of Wellington was so fond of saying, the King’s 
Government must be carried on. 

* * * 

The engineering employers have been known all! along 
to be the strongest opponents of the Mond policy in in- 
dustry. Their manifesto, an unblushing expression of 
conservatism and prejudice, does clear the air. It is now 
apparent to everybody that what is hindering the experi- 
ment of co-operation in industry is simply Diehardism : an 
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ancient class distaste of meeting the men’s leaders on equal 
terms, and of revealing to them the sacred ‘ secrets ”’ of 
business. Unfortunately, there is no reason to suppose that 
this mentality is confined to a group of enginéering em- 
ployers. My impression is that there is very general 
scepticism about co-operation in industry through a 
National Industrial Council among the leading employers’ 
organizations, though there is, of course, an active and 
enlightened minority that thinks otherwise. The employers, 
speaking quite generally, are annoyed with Lord Melchett 
for starting what they consider a hopelessly idealistic 
scheme—and leaving it to them to work it out. The reasons 
given by the engineering interests for their refusal would 
be childish, were it not that they do make articulate a very 
solid body of opinion on that side. 
* * * 

In the old days, unfriendly critics of Mr. Lloyd George 
used to reserve their best sneers for the quality in his 
speeches known as unction. It was something that he was 
supposed to have derived from the Welsh chapel. I would 
not deny to Mr. Lloyd George the possession of a peculiar 
emotional fervency that has affinities with the best Non- 
conformist eloquence. But, I think, if by unction is meant, 
not hearty political passion of that kind, but a certain 
rather sanctimonious self-righteousness—then surely Mr. 
MacDonald is the most finished modern exponent. Many 
people who follow his utterances without prejudice get a 
little weary of his pose of the moralist on the platform, 
rebuking—from a cloud and in it—a world of cynics and ill- 
doers. There is a vagueness about the denunciation that 
baffles, and leaves one without intellectual conviction of 
the superiority of the orator to the opponents he so 
obviously despises as beings on a lower plane. For justifi- 
cation of these remarks read Mr. MacDonald’s last week- 
end speech, at Norwich, in which he managed to conceal 
his meaning on various matters with the characteristically 
violent vagueness. It is as amusing to find Mr. MacDonald 
correcting Mr. Baldwin for his indefiniteness about 
nationalization, as it would be to find Browning denouncing 
Longfellow for obscurity. We should all so much like to 
know what Mr. MacDonald means by nationalization. 
Only he will never, never tell us. 

* * * 

The mechanizing (ugly word!) of politics has made 
progress in this last week. The Conservative Party once 
more adopted on the big scale regardless of expense a 
Liberal invention, and by means of wires and telephones 
enabled fifteen thousand people in six different towns to be 
simultaneously depressed by Mr. Baldwin’s sedative 
** appeal ”’ to the electors. The speech hardly paid for all 
that trouble in dissemination. Was it worth while sum- 
moning together fifteen thousand hopeful and harmless 
citizens for a dispirited disquisition on the Conservative 
tendencies of the Conservative Party? It is useless to look 
to the machine to inspirit the dullness of politics. If we 
are not to be allowed to enjoy the politician in action, his 
words must be decisively worth hearing or the relaying 
trumpet will create a desert in the hall and the receiving 
set will be disconnected. I thought the first broadcast 
political debate, in spite of the inherent desolation of the 
subject, quite successful. Speakers will need to forget their 
platform graces, and to cultivate the fine shades of the 
microphone manner before they can hope to get across the 
ether on derating and such like. They must make voice 
do the work of gesture, and that is a difficult art, and few 
there are at the B.B.C. that know it. Apart from matter 
and argument, which I am not discussing now, I thought 
that Mr. Ramsay Muir scored highest in the debate through 
the employment of a particularly rich and flexible voice. 
Sir Kingsley Wood squeaked indignantly, while Mr. Green- 
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wood was rather monotonously dismal. Broadcasting poli- 
ticians must remember that they are competing with jazz- 
makers and vaudeville. What is wanted is politics with a 


piano accompaniment. 
* * * 


Really, our only ‘* Jix ’’ is a most good-natured man. 
If he does like to play the little Mussolini it is always en- 
tirely without malice for his victims. He has recently 
entered into a touching little competition in chivalry with 
one of them, Last year ‘‘ Jix,”? in the exercise of the 
arbitrary power which he wields over the ‘* alien,’’ deported 
by his fiat from this country M. Victor Perosino, who, at 
that time, kept a dance club, known as ** Victors,’’? which 
had been raided by the police. M. Perosino betook himself 
to Paris, where he now conducts a restaurant. He bears 
** Jix ’? no ill will, and wrote courteously to invite him to 
feed at his restaurant when next in Paris. ‘‘ Jix,’? not to 
be outdone, wrote an equally courteous acceptance, on the 
notepaper of the Department that last year banished his 
correspondent. ‘‘ I was responsible for his deportation,”’ 
the Home Secretary explains when questioned about it, 
** but I don’t want to ruin the man for life.’? This is true 
benevolence, and for my part I congratulate ** Jix ’’ on his 
achievement in humanizing even the operations of the 
Aliens Act, the most stupid and arbitrary legacy of the war. 
When ‘* Jix ” goes next to Paris I hope Victor does him 


well. 
* * * 


I should suppose that Lady Lugard, in the days when 
she was known everywhere as Flora Shaw of the Times, 
was easily the most influential woman journalist living. 
Indeed, it is very doubtful whether any woman journalist 


~ has ever come anywhere near her power and prestige. Hers, 


too, was a solid reputation, earned by great knowledge, 
extensive travel, and a masterful mind. In the popular 
imagination, no doubt, the possessor of these formidable 
qualities was pictured as what used to be called an un- 
womanly woman. ‘“* Flora Shaw ”’ was, in fact, a beautiful 
and most womanly woman, as was discovered by surprised 
onlookers when she appeared before the South African 
Committee. It was naturally to the Times that one turned 
the other day for the fullest account of that famous episode 
in her career. It was rather surprising to find at the bottom 
of a column chiefly occupied by some impressions by the 
late W. T. Stead, only one sentence, and that so vague and 
discreet as to leave ignorant readers completely in the dark 
as to her share in the adventure of the Jameson Raid. That 
story of complex misunderstandings was in truth one of the 
most extraordinary chapters in modern journalism. The 
point to remember, in commenting on the unique influence 
of Flora Shaw as Times Colonial expert in the nineties, is 
that (doubtless by no fault of hers) a famous telegram which 
she sent to her paper was taken by the conspirators as proof 
of the approval of the Raid by persons of the highest 
importance in the British Government. 
* * * 

In the Sunpay Express this week I read the touching 
complaint of Mr. James Douglas of the failure of the 
** highbrows ”’ to support him in his noble effort to cleanse 
the ** sewer ”’ of literature. ‘* I have tried,’’ he wails, ** to 
set up a standard of literary restraint, but the mandarins 
of literature have not supported me.’? But has he really 
tried very hard? I wondered, when I turned to another 
page in the paper and, ensnared by the headline ‘* Belinda 
has Loved Many Times,’’ read that “fon the whole the 
happiest marriages are usually between people who have 
had many love affairs. .. . Innocence has shown a very poor 
list of successes against knowledge, and by far the happiest 
marriages are those where not only the man but the woman 
also, has had a considerable amount of sex-experience before 
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marrying! ”? No, I doubt whether Mr. Douglas has applied 
his ** standard of literary restraint ’’ with sufficient severity 
to the Sunpay Express, for example. 
* * * 

How often, in one’s reading, does an inconveniently 
prosaic feeling for probability spoil the taste of good fiction ? 
Ifaving read Lord Shaw’s new legal discussion of the trial of 
Jesus I turned once more to ** The Procurator of Judea,’’ 
with its universally admired close : ‘* Jésus? murmura-t-il, 
Jésus, de Nazareth? Je ne me rapelle pas.’? The irony of 
history—yes, admirable, I can relish the delicious flavour 
well enough, but, one moment, M. France—do you really 
suppose it possible that Pontius Pilate could ever have for- 
gotten the trial of Christ? I refuse to believe it. There 
was every reason why that amazing affair should have been 
burned into his memory. The circumstances were extra- 
ordinary. Famousreligious reformers were not crucified every 
day in Jerusalem. The uproar among the Jews ; Pilate’s own 
mental conflict; the threat to his own position; and, above 
all, the clear evidence in the narratives of the impression 
made upon the sensitive Roman by the personality of the 
prisoner—these and many other things would make it im- 
possible for Pilate ever to forget Jesus. I should like to 
see some artist in words turn the story the other and more 
probable way, and show us Pilate in after life tortured by 
remorse and memory. (This may have been done.) I am 
afraid that to me this famous ending seems to be no more 
than a superlatively clever trick—a trick that does not 
come off, however. 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
EXAMINATIONS 

Sir,—From a sick room I can only write shortly to say, 
in reply to Mr. Daniel Evans’s question, that what I had 
in mind was the work done in schools for little children (a 
very interesting and lively part of English education both 
in town and country), and in the courses for adult education. 
Both of have escaped examinations standard and 
control. 

With Mr. Norman Keen, | hope that business men and 
women may be drawn into the discussion. Joseph Priestley 
learnt a great deal from the experience of business men. In 
the last half-century the judgment of our business men 
would have been more effective if they themselves had known 
more of educational difficulties from the inside, and if we 
in England had seriously undertaken the improvement of 
our secondary education in 1868. We had the chance, but 
missed it.—Yours, &c., 


these 


Micuartt E. SADLER. 


SCOTTISH NATIONALISM 


Srr,—In this week’s issue there are some comments on 
the new movement towards Scottish Home Rule. It may be 
of interest to point out one or two facts which determine 
the allegiance of at least one Scot to the Nationalist Creed :— 

(1) The manifest need for devolution. Time has become 
more valuable at Westminster. English members them- 
selves complain bitterly of the congestion of business. 
Scottish affairs receive only seven hours’ consideration each 
Session. 

(2) A feeling that Scotland is not getting fair play—(a) 
Financially. Since 1920-21 no separate accounting of our 
vearly contribution to the Exchequer has been rendered. In 
that year we _ contributed £119,753,000; England, 

,699, We got back for our internal needs only 
£33,096,000, thus contributing to Imperial expenditure 
£86,657,000 (nearly six times the levy of Ireland, with prac- 
tically the same population). 

It has been officially admitted by the Treasury that th 
rate of taxation in 1914 was, for Scotland £5 4s. 8d. per head, 
and for England £4 18s. 5d., i.e., Scotland contributed 
according to population 14 millions more than England. 
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(b) Politically. To take a recent instance. We object 
much more apparently than does England to certain provi- 
sions of the Derating Bill. But the majority of Scottish 
members opposed to these provisions found themselves (as 
ever) totally submerged by a host of rubicund Englishmen, 
whipped-in at the crucial stage from their pipes and beer 
to perform the congenial task of treading on the unhappy 
Thistle. 

Nor is this unique. From 1889 on, twenty-one Bills and 
Motions have been introduced into the House of Commons 
in favour of Home Rule. Each of these (with the exception 
of the first) has had the support of the majority of Scottish 
Members. In the years 1894, 1895, 1912, 1919 motions for 
Home Rule were carried. And First Readings were carried 
in May, 1908, August, 1911, July, 1912 ; while, in May, 1913, 
the Second Reading of such a Bill was carried by 204 to 159. 
Since then the Closure has operated, or the Bills have been 
talked out. 

You remark that no scheme has so far been devised that 
is not ‘‘ manifestly objectionable.’ It is a little dispiriting to 
be told that, on no fewer than twenty occasions, a majority 
of Scottish Members voted in favour of something ‘ mani- 
festly objectionable,’’ and that a flood of Englishmen was 
required to bring home to them their crass stupidity, and 
the obvious impracticability of the entire project. 

(3) Distrust of the Liberal Party. ‘‘ Kappa,’’ with that 
naiveté which has so often attracted when it has not touched 
me, gives the whole show away, when he says, ‘ Scottish 
Home Rule has been a Liberal ‘ plank’ for a long time. .. . 
It is old, traditional Liberalism (Can you beat this, sir? !), 
and it is rather surprising to find critics talking as if the 
Liberal Party had suffered a violent conversion to the 
principle.”’ 

I could go on giving further reasons, but that would be 
merely to take up your space. And to no purpose, I am 
afraid, since it will be impossible to prove to the average 
Englishman (and, by the average Englishman, I mean 
‘Kappa ’’) that the desire for Scottish independence is any- 
thing more than ‘‘ one of those cries that sound very well 
on platforms so long as there is no fear of anything serious 
being done.’’ (Let me recommend to ‘‘ Kappa”"’ the June 
number, 1927, and the December issue, 1928, of the Journal 
of the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce. He may be inter- 
ested to read the editorials, and to find a responsible business 
man advocating what comes perilously near Scottish 
Nationalism.)—Yours, &c., 

NorMAN A. LOGAN. 


THE EAST AFRICAN REPORT 


Sir,—In your Editorial upon the East African Commis- 
sion’s Report—the ‘‘ Schuster Report,” as it is being called—- 
you say that it will require to be ‘‘ chewed and digested ’’-— 
and indeed, it will! 

The Report pays for close scrutiny, but at the same time, 
it requires to be read in connection with long-established 
principles of British Colonial administration, or we shall 
go astray. 

The Report asks us to accept some sweeping departures 
in Colonial policy, and it may be none the worse for so 
doing, but perhaps the most formidable and alarming pro- 
position we are asked to accept is that it is impossible to 
recommend, either now or in the immediate future, the 
provision of a seat or seats for natives on the Legislative 
Council of Kenya! I am not challenging the soundness of 
this proposition ; it may be true, but in the name of common 
sense, sound policy, and ascertainable facts, let us halt before 
accepting the implications of such a proposition. 

What, then, are the inherent implications of this pro- 
position we are asked to support: That whilst the natives 
of Uganda and Basutoland can, under white official 
guidance, manage their own countries’ affairs in their own 
Parliaments, that whilst the whole of the British West 
African Legislative Councils (Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold 
Coast, Nigeria) incorporate a large native membership to 
the advantage of everybody; whilst every other Crown 
Colony in the British Empire (I believe almost without excep- 
tion) associates the native community with its legislature ; 
whilst the Arab and Indian communities of Kenya are to be 
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represented by their own chosen members, and although 
Kenya native Rulers and Councils and natives were com- 
petent to sign treaties of cession with Great Britain, there 
is not to be found now or in the immediate future amongst 
the 2,500,000 natives in Kenya a single native ruler or an 
individual native capable of serving on Kenya’s Legislative 
Council ! 

This proposition may be as true as it is amazing, but if 
it is true, there could hardly be a graver indictment of our 
thirty-five years’ control of Kenya!—Yours, &c., 

JOHN H. Harris. 

Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 

January 28th, 1929. 


“THE DISINHERITANCE OF AMERICA” 


Sir,—I should like to thank the writer of the article on 
the Disinheritance of America in this week’s NaTION for the 
best psychological analysis of the American mental attitude 
towards England that has yet appeared. One of the stories 
which went round the United States in the early days of the 
war was of a well-known American business man who went 
to Canada and was surprised to find that everywhere he had 
a cool reception. ‘‘ What’s the meaning of it? ’’ he asked at 
last. ‘* Well, you see, we don’t think you treat mother 
properly.’’ The appeal to the family instinct went home. 
It was quite properly suppressed in all official utterances and 
documents, but there were many indications that the desire 
to ‘‘ treat mother properly ’’ had a great deal to do with 
American action. As the writer of the article points out, 
the real motive was indicated by the excuses offered: ‘‘ Our 
debt to Lafayette ’’; ‘‘ America has always loved the French,” 
and the like. 

Even the Big Navy craze in the United States springs 
from the genuine admiration which many Americans 
acquired at that time for the efficiency of the British Navy. 
Just as the purchase of pictures, manuscripts, and buildings 
means that Americans want to have the title deeds of an 
English-speaking civilization. It is the tragedy of the cen- 
tury that this movement when it reaches our shores is so 
often encountered by a feeling which is at bottom jealousy 
of America’s prosperity. I sometimes wonder if the difficulty 
could be got over by asking English people to think of the 
world 150 years hence, instead of thinking 150 years back. 
If we could do that we should see how absurd it is to stand 
in the way of full and generous co-operation, in the in- 
terests of civilization, with a people who took with them a 
thousand years of Anglo-Saxon civilization when they settled 
in the richest country in the world, which by that time will 
also occupy a central position between the civilizations which 
fringe the Atlantic and the civilizations which fringe the 
Pacific. Meanwhile an entirely practical question for us in 
England is how to get a saner and more conciliatory attitude 
of mind fostered by the British Press.—Yours, &c., 

DUGALD MACFADYEN. 

Bramble Bank, Letchworth, Herts. 

January 28th, 1929. 


MILL AND SOCIALISM 


Sir,—The statement made by Mr. Shaw in the appendix 
to his recent book on Socialism that ‘‘ John Stuart Mill from 
being an eminent Ricardian became an avowed Socialist ”’ 
must be received with considerable caution, and I hope that 
some of his readers will have the time and opportunity to 
read the writings of Mill and form their own judgment. For 
those who have not, I may perhaps be allowed to direct 
attention to one or two comments from his biographers and 
one or two passages from his writings. W. L. Courtney 
writes, in regard to the ‘‘ Socialistic theories to which he 
gives such weight,’ that Mill, ‘‘ tempted thus by Socialist 
schemes, yet will not give himself up to them. To improve 
the existing distribution of wealth, he looks hopefully in the 
direction of the Socialistic writers ; but though thus expect- 
ing the dawn of a newer order, he will in the meantime be 
content with the old views of private interest.’’ In a short 
article in Chambers’s Encyclopedia, Professor Sorley writes 
of Mill’s loyalty to the Ricardian theories in the ** Principles 
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of Political Economy,’’ though he adds the just comment 
that he regarded them as hypothetical, and not final. 

Bain, in his ‘‘ John Stuart Mill: a Criticism,’’ has the 
following paragraph :— 

“The strong leanings towards some form of Socialism, 
indicated in the Autobiography, would have led us to believe 
that his opinions nearly coincided with those of the 
Socialists commonly so called. The recent publication ”’ 
(Bain published in 1882, the articles in question were pub- 
lished in 1879) ‘‘of his first draft of a projected essay on 
the subject shows the wide gulf that still separated him and 
them. The obstacles to the realizing of Socialistic schemes 
could not be more forcibly expressed. Above all, the great 
stress that he always put upon Individuality would be im- 
possible to reconcile with the Constructions of Fourier, 
Owen, Louis Blanc, and the American Communists. His 
Socialism is thus to be the outcome of a remote future, when 
human beings shall have made a great stride in moral 
education or, as Mr. Spencer would express it, have evolved 
a new and advanced phase of altruism.” 

The writers of the article in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
touching on the Socialism then current, add ‘‘ with the prin- 
ciples of which he was in general agreement.”’ 

But the most thorough examination of this question is 
to be found in Leslie Stephen’s ‘‘ English Utilitarians,”’ 
Vol. III., where in my judgment even he stresses the 
Socialistic bias too much and underestimates the strength of 
the individualistic reaction. He says: ‘* In some directions 
Mill sympathized with (these Socialistic) doctrines.”’ 
Again :— 

“His point of difference from the Socialists was pre- 
cisely that he believed in competition to the last, and was 
so far a thorough individualist.” 

And again :— 

“His doctrine contained fragments of opposite and in- 
consistent dogmas. While fancying that he was developing 
the individualist theories, he adopted not only Socialism, but 
even a version of Socialism open to the objections on which 
he sometimes forcibly insisted. ...His answer seems to 
imply a doubtful shifting between antagonistic theories.” 

Leslie Stephen makes the valuable proviso that :— 

‘‘it must be remembered that the Socialism of Mill meant 
that of Owen, Fourier, S. Simon, or Louis Blanc” (he had 
not read apparently Marx or Lassalle): ‘ their Socialism 
commended itself to him as it proposed the formation of 
voluntary communities, involving simple experiments which 
could only injure those who tried them.” 

So much for interpretations, opinions, views. But ‘‘ the 
best in this kind are but shadows,’’ and we may now take 
some sentences from Mill’s writings. The passage most 
favourable to the statement that he was an avowed Socialisi 
is to be found in the Autobiography (6th edition, page 231): 
‘‘Our ideal of ultimate improvement would class us de- 
cidedly under the general designation of Socialists.”’ (Is 
Socialism an ideal of ultimate improvement or a practical 
scheme for readjustment of social inequality as immediate 
as possible?) The next sentence opens with the words, 
‘*‘ While we repudiated with the greatest energy that tyranny 
of society over the individual which most Socialist systems 
are supposed to involve we,” &c. (hoped for a redressal of 
social anomalies). The last sentence in the paragraph 
runs :— 

“ These (defects in existing conditions) did not make us 
overlook the folly of premature attempts to dispense with 
the inducements of private interest in social affairs, while no 
substitute for them has been, or can be, provided: but we 
regarded all existing institutions and social arrangements as 
being (in a phrase I once heard from Austin) ‘ merely pro- 
visional,’ and we welcomed with the greatest pleasure and 
interest all Socialistic experiments by select individuals 
(such as the Co-operative Societies) which, whether they 
succeeded or failed, could not but operate as a most useful 
education of those who took part in them, by cultivating 
their capacity of acting upon motives pointing directly to 
the general good. or making them aware of the defects which 
render them and others incapable of doing so.” 

These opinions were promulgated, as he says, ‘* unequivoc- 
ally ’’ in the third and subsequent editions of his ‘‘ Principles 
of Political Economy,’’ those editions being important as 
being published in and after 1848, that annus mirabilis which 
gave the world a new variation in the evolution of political 
thought. I quote (from the fifth edition) two sentences which 
seem to indicate the intellectual dilemma with which he was 
faced. Vol. II., page 553, we find: ‘‘In all the more 
advanced communities, the great majority of things are 
worse done by the intervention of Governments than the in- 
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dividuals most interested in the matter would do them, or 
cause them to be done, if left to themselves.’ Again, page 
590: ‘‘ Government aid, when given merely in default of a 
private enterprise, should be given so as to be, as far as 
possible, a course of education for the people in the art 
of accomplishing great objects by individual energy and 
voluntary co-operation.”’ It is, I hope, pertinent to quote a 
sentence or two from the ‘‘ Considerations on Representative 
Government,”’ published in 1861, page 114:— 


‘Here it must be acknowledged that a bureaucratic 
Government has, in some important respects, greatly the 
advantage ... it makes provision for appropriate practical 


knowledge in those who have the actual conduct of affairs. 
But it is not equally favourable to individual energy of 
mind. The disease which afflicts bureaucratic Governments, 
and which they usually die of, is routine. They perish by 
the immutable law that whatever becomes a routine loses 
its vital principle and, having no longer a mind acting 
Within it, goes on revolving mechanically though the work 
it is intended to do remains undone. A bureaucracy always 
tends to become a pedantocracy. When the bureaucracy is 
ihe real Government, the spirit of the corps (as with the 


Jesuits) bears down the individuality of its more distin- 
guished members.” 
The growth of Socialistic doctrine between 1848 and 


1873 interested him so much that he planned a book on 
Socialism, which, unfortunately, was interrupted by his 
death in 1873. Its four chapters were printed by the Fort- 
NIGHTLY REVIEW in 1879. The editor kindly allowed me to 
read them in his office, and I must not abuse his hospitality 
by giving extracts: the fairness of my summaries may 
doubtless be tested by reference to the actual chapters. There 
Mill deals with the ghastly defects in the conditions of society 
in his day, and the charges brought against the social 
system. He admits that the allegations are unanswerable, 
though not a little is the result of errors in political economy. 
The Socialists have an imperfect notion of the operation 
of competition, the evils of which have an effectual remedy 
consistent with the existing constitution of property. Com- 
munistic management would, in all probability, be less 
favourable than private management to that striking out 
of new paths which is generally indispensable to great 
improvement in the economic condition of mankind... . 
For the ordinary worker Communism has no advantage 
which may not be reached under a system of private pro 
perty. . The entire renovation of the social fabric such 
as is contemplated by Socialism, however valuable as an 
ideal and even as a prophecy of ultimate possibilities, is not 
available as a present resource, since it requires, from most, 
qualities both moral and intellectual which require to be 
tested by all and to be created in most. 

This is what Mill thought and wrote towards the end of 
his too-thin-spun life: what he would have thought later, 
had his noble mind been spared for further activities in the 
public interest, may be guessed, inferred, interpreted. The 
even tenour of his individualism was undoubtedly disturbed 
both by his interest in all social theories and by his com- 
passion for a martyred mankind and by his passion for 
justice, but his deviations into the particular speculations 
labelled Socialistic in his day were, as undoubtedly, cor- 
rected by his equally great passion for individual liberty, 
and an equally great compassion for minorities. 

To end with a quotation from W. L. Courtney (itself, I 
think, a quotation from Roscher), the evidence of his con- 
temporaries, of his critics, and of his writings point to the 
conclusion that ‘* though Mill surveys the promised !and, he 
vet will die on some Ricardian Pisgah.’’—Yours, &c., 

H. G. ABEL. 

85, Calton Avenue, S.E.21. 

December 9th, 1928. 


CHELTENHAM 

Sirn,—Your reviewer has distinguished himself in his 
review of ‘‘ At Cheltenham Spa*’ (by Edith Humphris and 
Captain Willoughby), for he is wrong at both ends of the 
history of Cheltenham. He calmly, and with consummate 
assurance, tells us that Cheltenham existed as a village two 
thousand years ago: to be exact, half a century before the 
Romans invaded a far-off corner of South-Eastern England! 
This is news to me, and probably to most of your readers! 
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And, at the other end of the historical sequence of things, he 
would have us believe that the town to-day is a paradise 
for elderly spinsters and retired colonels, whose sole amuse- 
ment is the comparison of their bodily ailments! 

Now, this latter statement is capable of disproof, and 
vour reviewer must be singularly out of date with his infor- 
mation if he imagines such a statement to be correct. It may 
have been correct fifty or sixty years ago ; but the world has 
changed and Cheltenham with it, until to-day it is a very 
lively place with an infinite amount of gay social life, almost 
an excess of places of amusement, and endless dances at the 
beautiful Town Hall. It is claimed, with some reason, that 
Cheltenham is the most Continental of British Spas, and, 
with the aid of one of the group of Honywood hotels, and a 
great many others of almost equal merit, Cheltenham Spa is 
a very jolly place, from which the bath chair, the elderly 
spinster, and the retired colonel have vanished long since. 
Surely your reviewer should know this? Where has he 
lived? Or has he obtained his information entirely from 
Samuel Lever’s novels? I could reply to his gibe anent the 
‘Spa’? and the chocolate-and-cream-coloured express, 
labelled ‘‘ Paddington and Cheltenham Spa’’: but surely 
the G.W.R. would not take the trouble to run the fastest 
trains in the world (another misstatement) to a place which 
had diminished to a point at which it ‘‘ only formed the name 
of a railway station! ’’—Yours, &c., 

E. J. Burrow. 

Lansdown, Cheltenham. 

January 28th, 1929. 


“THE TYRANNY OF 


Sir,—Referring to your article ‘‘ The Tyranny of Long- 
hand’’ in your issue of January 26th, ‘‘ Old Journalist ”’ 
and others of your readers will be glad to know that there 
is a shorthand written entirely with the letters of the 
alphabet, called ‘* Speedwriting.”’ 

This shorthand is not only based on sound syllables, but 
brings into use as well the abbreviations which all English- 
speaking people are accustomed to. For instance “I will” 
is so often shortened to ‘‘I’ll,”’ ‘‘ I have’ to ‘‘ I’ve,”’ and 
‘*T would,’”’ to ‘‘I’d,’’ while in Speedwriting these three 
phrases would be as follows: ‘‘ il,”’ ‘‘ iv,’’ and ‘‘ id.”’ 

Here is another short sentence to illustrate Speedwriting 
shorthand, ‘‘ ivb tsem.’’ Say this quickly and see if it sounds 
anything like the meaning, which is ‘‘I have been to see 
him.”’ 

This system of shorthand has principles which govern 
every word of the English language, but at the same time 
it is interesting to note that students of Latin and Greek are 
also using Speedwriting shorthand abbreviations for taking 
down lectures. 

‘* Old Journalist ’’ refers to the early days of shorthand, 
but this art goes definitely back to the time of Cicero. The 
signs and symbols used in those days seem difficult enough 
and those used in the older forms of shorthand to-day are 
indeed so difficult that official statistics both in this country 
and the U.S.A. show that 88 per cent. of those studying these 
systems with mystic symbols fail to ever acquire proficiency. 

The ease and simplicity with which Speedwriting can be 
learned is illustrated by one example which has just 
occurred, similar to many others. The London Foreign 
Office sent a young girl who had to acquire a knowledge of 
shorthand with a minimum speed of eighty words per minute 
within three weeks, to take up the post of private secretary 
to one of our Ambassadors. This was easily accomplished. 

In addition, such varying institutions as the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition, a big industrial concern in Lancashire, 
and an Irish technical school, commercial schools as 
well as individuals in practically every profession have found 
this alphabetical shorthand of immense value. 

Speedwriting shorthand was brought out by an American 
woman, Miss E. B. Dearborn, who has spent her whole life 
teaching all systems of shorthand and touch-typewriting in 
the best known colleges and universities of the U.S.A. 

Seeing the many failures and the hardship of concen- 
tration required by the older systems of shorthand, she spent 
vears on devising the simple principles of Speedwriting until 
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there are now over 60,000 enthusiastic and successful students 
covering every country in the world, except Russia. Realiz- 
ing what an intensive commercial nation our American 
cousins are, it is also of great interest to know that Speed- 
writing is increasing there to such an extent, in conjunction 
with the highest education authorities, that the older systems 
of shorthand bid fair to become entirely eliminated.— 
Yours, &c., 
G. HILHOUSE. 
76, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
January 29th, 1929. 


THE TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


HAT numerous and ever-increasing class of readers, 

now to be found in all ranks of the community, who 

greedily consume, and occasionally comment upon, 
the enormous output of books that foams and surges 
around them, will find in the volume named below* food 
for their humour, for it reveals in a friendly though search- 
ing manner how the thing is done. We all like to be told 
how our bread is baked, and Mr. Paull here tells us how 
our books are made, at least sometimes. 

At the first glance a hasty and innocent reader might 
think that he had been sent by mistake a Law Book—for its 
first two parts bear the forbidding titles—Literary Crimes, 
and Literary Misdemeanours, a legal subdivision smacking 
of the Old Bailey—and it is only in the third part that 
Mr. Paull discourses on Ethical Questions. But though the 
Law is necessarily invoked, for the most part it is not the 
Criminal Law, but the pleasanter land that lies between 
an action in the Chancery Division and the author’s ink- 
stand. 

To equip himself for his task, our author has read 
widely, and though his excellent Index covers fourteen 
closely printed pages, and is in itself an Index Auctorum, 
Mr. Paull has throughout maintained that lightness of touch 
so befitting his theme; for who can deny that, next to 
pickpockets, authors are the most light-fingered of our 
gentry? 

With the graver offences of Forgery and Piracy this 
is not the time nor the season to deal, though Mr. Paull 
gibbets many gross offenders, and it is grievous to learn 
that in the days of the Early Christian Church forgery of 
both Gospels and Epistles was rampant. Let us turn the 
pages hastily and come at once to Plagiary, a word at 
which every author, however eminent, winces. Many a 
valued friendship, nay, even many a legacy, has been lost 
by the merest hint, given perhaps lightheartedly and with 
no actual malicious intent, that a living poet in a favourite 
line has committed this sin of Plagiary. 

Mr. Paull, feeling the importance of this ‘* vast and 
wandering ”? theme, begins this branch with a definition : 
‘** Plagiarism originally meant the theft of a slave or selling a 
freeman as a slave, and was first used for literary theft by 
Martial.’? But definitions are of small use to us in these 
unlearned days. 

All great authors, with the fewest possible exceptions, 
are great borrowers, and so, without any exceptions, are 
small authors, though none of them usually has the wit 
to know whose hen-roosts to rob. Even Homer was prob- 
ably a great borrower, though as all the authors who said 
his good things before him have perished, he escapes like 
an eagle out of a cage and soars into the blue empyrean he 
so well describes as if for the first time. 

When does borrowing become the sin of Plagiary ? Who 
can say from whence he gets his thoughts or even his 
‘* winged words ”? The answer is the Plagiarist himself. 


** Literary Ethics.” By H. M. Paull. (Thognton Butterworth. 15s.) 
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Rest assured he knows, The felonious mind never humbugs. 
itself. Milton was one of the greatest borrowers that ever 
dignified literature, yet all those who have dared to call 
him a Plagiarist have died miserably. Milton, it is unneces- 
sary to add, never denied his borrowings, and put his point, 
as he best of all men could do when so minded, in the 
eurtest of sentences: ‘* Borrowing without beautifying 
is a plagiary ’’ (see Paull, page 102). Pope, who as a 
literary pickpocket could, had Charley Bates instead of 
becoming an ** honest grazier ’’ blossomed into a poet, have 
given that young wit useful lessons, has said in plain prose 
what he had already said in verse, that the perfection of 
sense does not consist so much in saying things that have 
never been said before, as in expressing those things best 
that have been said oftenest. 

Our modern highblown poets will hardly agree with 
this dictum—however, Pope said it, and Mr. Paull very 
properly quotes it. Great dramatists have often been reck- 
less and unscrupulous borrowers, yet who would call Shake- 
speare or Moliére Plagiarists ? 

The ordinary Plagiarist can, if it is worth while, be 
easily discovered. One way of detecting him at his tricks 
is by his habit of copying mistakes, misprints, misreadings. 
&c., and another way is by his stupid inability to put just 
enough brain-work of his own into his book to get him off. 
Such Plagiarists afford poor sport. There are others who 
have sense enough to hide their tracks. But there have 
been Plagiarists of original genius, who have undoubtedly 
carried the art or craft of borrowing without acknowledg- 
ment to a point that requires justification. Yet as the books. 
pillaged by this kind of Plagiarist are usually old beoks in 
which there is no longer any “* property,” the law cannot 
touch them, and they go on their way scot free, iaughing 
and making us laugh. 

The great exemplar of this kind of Plagiarist is that 
Prebendary of York beloved by all humorists, known to the 
world as ** Tristram Shandy.’’? His happy hunting-ground 
was Burton’s *‘ Anatomy of Melancholy.”? But mark the 
difference between the mean literary thief, scourged by Mr. 
Paull, and the man of genius who, belonging by nature to 
Charles Lamb’s great race of borrowers, never feels the 
least ashamed of being beholden for a loan to a brother 
author. 

Sterne, in his ‘* Tristram Shandy ”’ (1761), raided 
Burton (1621), and by doing so raised him from the dead. 
For more than a century there had been no edition of the 
‘* Anatomy,’’ and old copies could be procured for a few 
shillings. Sterne came along, and having by a stroke of 
original genius invented the character of the elder Shandy, 
was sorely gravelled for words to put into the mouth of 
his own character, and he found them to hand in Burton, 
and put them there without a blush, even stealing a passage 
in which the sin of Plagiary is denounced. Sterne was 
tracked down (but not till 1798) by Dr. Ferriar, one of 
those rare doctors of medicine who love souls as well as 
bodies, and when the extent, the really shocking extent, 
of Sterne’s depredations were revealed, the lettered world 
simply shook with laughter; except the crew of “ lazy, in- 
dolent reviewers,’’ who gnashed their teeth, perceiving what 
an opportunity of exhibiting their reading they had lost. 
Sir Walter Scott was the first to notice how Dr. Ferriar’s 
‘book had raised the price of the ‘* Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’’ a price which has since been maintained. After all, 
old Burton himself was a great borrower—though he named 
his authors. 

Quite recently it has been discovered that the late Mr. 
Shorthouse in his ** John Inglesant,” an historical romance 
that had once deservedly a great vogue, and was reviewed 
at length in our literary journals and weekly papers, had 
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incorporated whole slabs from a book on all our shelves, 
Evelyn’s Memoirs, without acknowledgment or detection. 
Curiously enough, Lord Acton was a great admirer of 
** John Inglesant,’? and was accustomed to point out to 
his young friends, who hung upon his words, the number 
of anachronisms that lay hid in the story; and as these 
friends, or some of them, had access to the Press, much 
more fun was made over these blunders than was neces- 
sary, whilst the major offence passed unnoticed. 

The explanation of this oversight on the part of Mr. 
Shorthouse was probably this. The author was not so much 
a man of letters as a man of business (being indeed a manu- 
facturer of vitriol), and he had taken a long time in pre- 
paring his novel, and was, whilst collecting his material, 
in the habit of copying out in a Commonplace Book long 
extracts from books he thought likely to assist him, and 
then, when the actual work of composition began, he forgot 
or overlooked what parts were original and what extracts. 
This mistake has not infrequently been made in perfect good 
faith. 

The wisest course for authors to pursue is in a Preface 
to admit their indebtedness to a number of previous writers, 
and to add that, if they have accidentally omitted to name 
them all, they ask forgiveness. 

We have dwelt at such length upon this (to us) fascinat- 
ing theme of Plagiarism, that we must conclude by saying 
that it plays no undue part in Mr. Paull’s book, which treats 
of a great number of subjects of, perhaps, equal interest, 
that pursue the dubious paths of authors in many direc- 


tions. For all lovers of miscellaneous reading this book is 
one both of interest and importance. It is intensely 
readable. 


- AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


THE “SACRE” RE-HEARD 


ESPITE the inclusion of two comparative novelties 
D in the excellent programme of the B.B.C. Symphony 
Concert at the Queen’s Hall on January 18th—the 
complete incidental music written by Debussy for 
d’Annunzio’s mystery play ‘‘ Le Martyre de Saint 
Sébastien,”” played for the first time in this country, and 
a Symphony by an eighteenth-century English composer, 
William Boyce, edited by Constant Lambert, which has 
probably never been performed here since the composer’s 
lifetime—the chief interest of the occasion undoubtedly 
centred in the revival of Stravinsky’s ** Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps,’’ which, unless I am mistaken, has not been heard 
here for about eight years. For whatever one’s own per- 
sonal reaction to the work may be, there can be no two 
opinions concerning its immense historical importance. The 
** Sacre,”’ indeed, is unquestionably one of the most con- 
spicuous landmarks in the artistic life of our period. It is 
one of those works, which appear from time to time in the 
history of art, that seem to reflect and sum up completely 
the spirit of their respective ages; it is a work that simply 
had to be written, that would have got itself written some- 
how or other, one feels, even if Stravinsky himself had 
never existed, for it expresses exactly and fully the state of 
mind, the modes of thought and feeling that were charac- 
teristic of the younger generation, not only of musicians, 
but of artists of every kind, in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war. The “ Sacre,’’ in fact, is what Kant calls 
an historical postulate, and for this reason alone it is fairly 
safe to say that it will continue to live. 
On the other hand, it seems to be a natural law from 
which there is no escape that works which thus completely 
express the spirit of their time are apt to fade and stale 
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more quickly than almost any others, and that the in- 
tensity of their appeal to one generation is often achieved 
at the expense of its ultimate appeal to posterity. The 
‘* Leiden des jungen Werthers,” ‘* La Nouvelle Heloise,” 
the ** Génie du Christianisme,’’ which are all works of this 
kind, are virtually unreadable to-day save in a spirit of 
scientific curiosity. ‘* Der Freischiitz ’? of Weber occupies 
a similar place in the history of music in the nineteenth 
century, and apart from its overture and a few inspired 
pages here and there it is impossible to listen to it now with 
any pleasure. Such, in all probability, will be the fate of 
the ** Sacre,’’ for the fifteen years or so that have elapsed 
since its appearance have greatly impaired its purely 
esthetic interest for us. Long stretches of it, particularly in 
the second part, seem already distinctly dull and lacking in 
musical substance. It is, moreover, one of those works 
that make their greatest impression when we first become 
acquainted with them; each successive performance or 
scrutiny entails a corresponding diminution in its power to 
transport us. The reputation and popularity it enjoys, 
indeed, are to a great extent the outcome of the rarity of 
its performances. If we had heard it as often in the course 
of the last fifteen years as we have heard the “‘ Prome- 
theus ”’ or the ‘‘ Poéme de ]’Extase ”’ of Scriabin, we should 
probably by now be as sick of it as we are of them. 

The reason for this lack of staying power is largely 
due to the fact that its appeal is exclusively to the nerves 
and the emotions, and nothing ages a work so quickly as 
this. The ‘‘ Sacre,’’ in fact, represents the ne plus ultra 
of pure and undiluted sensationalism in art : the final stage, 
beyond which it is impossible to progress any further, in 
the same direction as that of works such as * Tristan,”’ 
** Salomé,’’ and ** Elektra.’’? In other words, it is no new 
departure, as its admirers fondly imagine, but the very 
opposite—the culmination of a century of romanticism, and 
the terminal point of a tendency, the beginnings of which 
are to be sought in the art of Weber and Berlioz. The 
distinction certain critics seek to make between what they 
allege to be the purely objective and physical effect of the 
music of the ** Sacre,’’ and the subjective emotional effect 
of, say, ‘* Salomé ”’ or ** Elektra,” is as specious and un- 
tenable from the point of view of psychological theory as 
it is non-existent in practice. The essential appeal is, at 
bottom, recognizably the same in each case, the only impor- 
tant difference between them being the difference between 
Slav and Teuton, between a primitive artist and a hyper- 
civilized one. And for better or for worse the present 
orientation in music, as in every other art, is in precisely 
the opposite direction to that of the “‘ Sacre.”? Rightly or 
wrongly, we to-day are beginning to ask for something 
more from a composer than a violent assault upon our 
nervous systems. The day for such things is past, for the 
time being at least. A pronounced intellectuality is rather 
the order of the day, and no music has less intellectual 
content than that of Stravinsky, and of his works none has 
less than the *‘ Sacre.”’ 

Neither is there anything new in the technical pro- 
cedures and methods of construction employed by Stravin- 
sky in the ‘‘ Sacre.’”? On the contrary, it is precisely 
because they are so ancient as to be unfamiliar to all but a 
few. musical antiquarians and ethnologists that they give 
the impression of novelty. For example, his fondness for 
reiterating interminably the same little melodic phrase with 
varying rhythmical accentuations, which is the keystone of 
his technique, is the most characteristic feature of the music 
of primitive races. A good example of it, which might 
easily have been written by Stravinsky himself, is to be 
found in a song from the Solomon Islands quoted in Adler’s 
** Geschichte der Musik ” (page 4, ex. 8). Again, Stravin- 
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sky’s loudly proclaimed invention of rhythmic counterpoint, 
consisting in the superposition of several strongly contrasted 
metrical patterns, is also a feature of primitive music, 
and of Javanese music in particular, in which it is often 
developed to a very much higher pitch of complexity than 
in the music of Stravinsky. Similarly, his harmonic method 
is identically the same as that of the earliest medieval 
harmonists, amounting to nothing more than a modern 
exploitation of the ancient device known as faux bourdon. 

So far, then, from constituting an advance, the 
** Sacre ’’ is probably the most remarkable throw-back, the 
most perfect specimen of atavism in the whole range of 
art. Not, of course, that this is necessarily a fault alto- 
gether; a great deal of primitive art, such as the best negro 
sculpture, possesses considerable merit, and there is no 
valid reason why modern work based on the same principles 
should not be equally good. But without being a whole- 
hearted admirer of everything implied by the words culture, 
civilization, progress, enlightenment, and so forth, it is 
surely permissible to question whether it is either necessary 
or desirable to throw overboard the legacy bequeathed by 
centuries of artistic development, and to aspire towards the 
artistic outlook, or to emulate the artistic procedures, of 
naked savages. An African wood-carving or a song of the 
Solomons may be fine things in the same way that their 
creators may be fine specimens of humanity, but it is not 
our way, and the consequences of ** going native ” are apt 
to be just as unpleasant in art as in social life. 

The ‘* Sacre du Printemps,’’ indeed, despite many 
admirable qualities, sometimes inspires one with the same 
distaste as that with which Marlow, in Conrad’s ** Heart of 
Darkness,’? watches Mr. Kurtz crawling ‘‘ to the edge of 
the forest, to the bush, towards the gleam of fires, the 
throb of drums, the drone of weird incantations,’? drawn 
by ** the awakening of forgotten and brutal instincts, by the 
memory of gratified and monstrous passions.”” 

Ceci Gray. 


FRANCOIS VILLON AND HIS FRIENDS 
A BALLADE-BALLAD: FOR RECITAL 


Poor Villon died, and passed to bliss ; 
Though not too soon; he went through Hell, 
Where he heard all his Vices hiss, 

And into dark confusion fell. 

Yet he was saved; for through a mist 

But yesterday, as Heaven knows well, 

I saw him leaning on God?’s fist 

Singing to his lost chums in Hell,— 


Poor wild, gay Villon, poet of old, 

Who tramped, and thieved, and went to jail, 
His body racked by pain and cold 

Till all his joy turned fever-pale,— 

Too great for prison-bars to hold, 

And yet too bad for men to save, 

I saw him crowned with Heaven’s gold 
Hailing his comrades in the grave, 


The grave of Hell, the whole vile band, 
Thief, bandit, murderer, pimp, and jade. 
About their cheeks Death’s fires were fanned ; 
Within their eyes the red light played. 
Above, in far Celestial Land 

Bright spirits roamed Life’s starry glade. 
But under, in Infernal Land, 

Poor Villon’s comrades chewed the spade. 


Yet swift they climbed into his view,— 
Like cats. I saw the whole wild band; 
Though what he craved their souls to do 
I could not wholly understand. 
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He prayed until his lips were blue; 
He wailed, and shook a skinny hand; 
He mocked, and spat an oath or two; 
He cried in accents stern or bland,— 


** Come hither sinners stripped of shard, 
Old henchmen of the Cockle-shell ! 

The Sky, it seems, was somewhat hard 
On Christian lads who lived too well; 
But now the pains of Death discard 
For your old trade on safe and cell. 
Dear comrades of the Coquillard 

Give heed to Villon’s ballade-bell ! 


** Hush Tabarie! restrain your tongue; 
Here’s Colin with his hearing blurred. 
Remember that dark tale you flung. 

Look what your blabbing speech incurred ! 
Poor Colin! when his body hung 

To nourish crows, the deeps were stirred; 
And yet—God’s heart !—no tears were wrung 
From any eyes save mine.—Truth’s word. 


** Now listen,—you, Dom Nicholas, 

And Montigny, and Slight Jehan, 

And Margot, broad, capacious lass, 
Grisette, and each sharp thieving man, 
God wants His gems. Fear not sharp glass, 
Nor callous iron’s jutting span; 

For picklock Colin’s claw will pass 

Wherever hoarding finger can. 


** Are you not sick of Death and Pain,— 
All yon long whirling roundabout ? 

In Hell the soul devours its stain, 

The fires can never be put out. 

So take your chance. Let heart and brain,— 
You’ve none ?—then your ghost fingers stout 
Assist you into Life again 

Out of the fires that ne’er go out. 


** Dom Nicholas, you priest of God, 

Am I not right, is that not true? 

You, with a Bible for your rod, 

Hell’s floor is paved with such as you. 
Sweet saints! The heels that on you trod 
Have kicked your forehead black and blue, 
And squeezed your spirit to a sod. 

Now steal for God. He’ll pardon you. 


‘** He’ll pardon you and guerdon you, 
Though not with any crown of gold; 
He’ll put you where a fig-tree grew,— 
A sod upon his starry wold, 

Set down to heal what Jesus slew. 
Good dung. God’s Mercy manifold. 
Am I not right, is that not true? 
Dom Nicholas, in pain grown old. 





‘* Where’s for you now the amorous crush 

Of kissing-lips and hair’s soft gold, 

Wine, ministering hands, the rose’s blush? 
Where are they now where Pain’s winds scold? 
Swept off by Death’s dark ravening brush. 
Life was so gay; Life is so cold, 

Smoked down like any candle-rush,— 

Gone where the suns and stars are rolled. 


‘* Hail Margot! Hail despairing chuck ! 
Sweet doodle, wave your burning kiss. 

When you wore flesh, abuséd luck, 

We shared intenser joys than this. 

Your heart, for all the slime that stuck, 

Hid a blue star no waif might miss. 

And yet—God’s tears !—mid mirth and muck 
You shaped not for eternal bliss. 


‘* But save you now, my Lost Delight. 
God’s Grace, and save you! Now. Run; creep. 
Bring me those bar-held diamonds bright 
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That devils dragged from Heaven’s gnarled steep. 
Soon you shall walk all pure and white, 
Transfigured in the Heavenly deep. 

God will reward you well this night, 

And our Blessed Lady soothe your sleep. 


** Stand by, stand by, Dom Nicholas, 

And Colin, Thibaud, you, Jehan. 

Stand by. Stand by. Back up the lass. 

Touch Heaven’s finger while you can. 

If you the bars and girders pass 

You’ll win Heaven’s Gates, each lost jack-man. 
The gems are ’neath Infernal Glass. 

Bring starlight out of Hell.—You can.’’. 


HERBERT E. PALMER. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


T is not difficult to perceive why Zak Bryn (a high- 

minded and intensely serious Norwegian) should have 

written ** The Age of Unreason.’’ It is harder to under- 
stand why Mr. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy should have taken 
the trouble to translate it. It is utterly unintelligible why 
the Guild Players in conjunction with the Arts Theare 
Club should have produced it. Mr. Zak Bryn one would 
take to be the grandson of a pioneer who misunderstood 
Ibsen. He tells the story of a noble-minded young Bour- 
geois who joins the Socialists, gets inveigled into a general 
strike, throws some bombs into the Law Courts, which 
kill a couple of charwomen, and finally is arrested. The 
only possible dramatic situation, the struggle between the 
young man’s political enthusiasms and family affections is 
hardly adumbrated, and instead we are treated to an inter- 
minable deal of ** jaw ’’ about class-consciousness, the 
ethics of violence, the utility of strikes, &c., till we want 
to scream, Mr. Sebastian Shaw struggled heroically with 
the hopeless part of the priggish young hero, while Miss 
Nadine March, in the only tolerable part, was convincing 
as his level-headed sister. 

* a ~ 


$3 


** Byron (at the Lyric Theatre) is a very bad 
example of a particular brand of half-educated senti- 
mental twaddle about real people, which has been growing 
on us lately, partly, one presumes, owing to the ** renewed 
interest in biography and history ”? about which we hear 
so much. One wondered on seeing this play why anybody 
ever sought out the company of Lord Byron, and then 
remembered that he did, after all, in real life, possess a 
sense of humour of a particularly delightful kind, which 
never failed him for very long. ‘* Byron ”’ is the exact 
representation of an anemic undergraduate endeavouring 
to imitate Byron. One left the Lyric nauseated and rather 
angry that no way has been invented of preventing the 
great dead from being libelled. One also had one’s report 
for ** The Lady with a Lamp ”’ considerably increased. 
** Byron ”? never sinks to dealing with mere human beings. 
The authoress is only interested in ** attitude.”? The fan- 
tastic language put into the mouths of the actors left them 
little chance of shining. One was sorry to see Miss Dorothy 
Cheston being given nothing to do as Miss Milbanke. Mr. 
Steuart-Tavant played the part of Tom Moore with an 
engaging naiveté which, one felt, had some relation to 
history. 

* 7 7 

The art of miming is an art in itself, and not merely a 
branch of ordinary acting. It should never be necessary 
to translate mentally the gestures and movements of the 
actors in a pantomime into spoken words. The revival of 
‘* L’Enfant Prodigue ’’ which was given last week, at the 
Everyman, affords a positive and a negative illustration of 
this in the performances of Miss Irene Mawer and Miss 
Ruby Ginner on the one hand, and the rest of the company 
on the other. Miss Mawer’s Pierrot was a performance 
utterly complete in itself, needing no interpretation of any 
kind, and the same can be said of Miss Ginner’s Monsieur 
Pierrot. The music was merely an accompaniment, as is 
the music to a film, and their part in the story would have 
been just as clearly expressed without it. The other actors, 
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however, were supplemented by the orchestra, and one 
found oneself fitting words to its phrases. It is possible 
to enjoy both methods, but the former is the right one, and 
by far the more subtle and esthetically satisfying. If Miss 
Kathleen Simpson, who led the orchestra, had realized this 
she would no doubt have adapted her conducting to the 
needs of the two groups; but she did not, and while she 
was of immense value to the rest of the cast, Miss Ginner 
and Miss Mawer had in a sense to work against her. This 
made their achievement all the more admirable. 
* * * 

An exhibition of about fifty drawings by Rodin was 
opened last week at the St. George’s Gallery, George Street, 
Hanover Square. With the exception of a study for the 
** Burghers of Calais,’’ they are all drawings of the female 
figure, nude or partially draped, done in pencil line and, 
almost all of them, tinted in two or three colours. The 
drawings were obviously done for the sake of the drawing 
rather than as studies for sculpture; they are not in the 
least ** sculpturesque,’’ but have the delicacy and move- 
ment of a quickly seized, fleeting impression of some 
momentary, haphazard pose of the model. They reveal a 
sensitiveness to the rhythmic relations of the human form 
which is not always apparent in Rodin’s sculpture. A new 
exhibition at the Independent Gallery consists of modern 
French water-colours and drawings by Dufresne, Frélaut, 
Friesz, Moreau, Marchand, Maze, Segonzac, and Signac, 
and contains some interesting work. Marchand’s ** Etude 
pour * La Maternité’ ’”’ is a finely balanced and dignified 
composition, Segonzac shows some fine figure studies, and 
Paul Maze, who is shortly to have a ‘* one-man ”? show 
here, two excellent landscapes. As a pendant to the nine- 
teenth-century section of the Dutch Exhibition there are to 
be seen at Barbizon House, Henrietta Street, examples of 
the ** Hague Schoo] ’’ of Dutch art—Bosboom, Israels, the 
Maris brothers, and Anton Mauve. 

* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, February 2nd.— 
Orchestral Concert for Children, Central Hall, 11. 
Elisabeth Schumann, Song Recital, Queen’s Hall. 3. 
Royal Choral Society’s Wagner Concert, Royal Albert 
Hall, 2.30. 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, Piano Recital, 
Eolian Hall, 3. 
League of Arts’ Choir, Victoria and Albert Museum, 8. 
Sunday, February 8rd.— 
Mr. H. W. Nevinson, on ‘* More Writers I have 
Known,”’ South Place, 11. 
Mr. Roger Fry, on ** Representation in Art,’’ Crosby 
Hall, Cheyne Walk, 5. 
Kreisler, Recital, Royal Albert Hall, 3. 
Film Society, Film: ‘‘ The End of St. Petersburg,”’ 
New Gallery Kinema, 2.30. 
Monday, February 4th.— 
‘* The ‘ Prometheus ’ of AXschylus,’’ at the Festival 
Theatre, Cambridge (February 4th-9th). 
** Caste,’’ at the Old Vic. 
Tuesday, February 5th.— 
‘* Always Afternoon,’? by Mr. Ralph Stock, at the 
Lyric. 
The Budapest Trio, Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.15. 
Mr. J. F. Green, on ** Erasmus,’? Small Essex Hall,” 
7.80. 
Wednesday, February 6th.— 
Exhibition of Paintings, by Mr. Jack B. Yeats, Alpine 
Club Gallery (February 6th-16th). 
Mr. A. F. Kendrick, on ‘“‘ English Weavings and 
Embroideries,’’ King’s College, 5.30. 
Thursday, February 7th.— 
Professor Graham Wallas, on ‘* America, 
College, 61, Westminster Bridge Road, 8. 
** Mr. Cinders,’’ Musical Comedy, at the Adelphi 
Malcolm Davidson, Recital of Modern English Songs, 
Wigmore Hall, 5.80. 
Friday, February 8th.— 
Miss Susan Lawrence, on *f Women in Industry,” 
Caxton Hall, 8. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE POPULARITY OF DEAN INGE 


EAN INGE is now a national institution. No doubt 
it is the Archbishop of Canterbury who speaks for 
the Established Church, but hundreds, nay hundreds 
of thousands of persons, when the Dean has written his 
1,200 words on the Prayer Book or on Bolshevism in the 
evening paper, feel that the Christian religion has said its 
final word on the subject. In ‘* Assessments and Antici- 
pations,’”? by William Ralph Inge, C.V.O., D.D., F.B.A., 
Dean of St. Paul’s (Cassell, 7s. 6d.), a volume of these 
collected articles, one may study the mind of the Dean and 
the sources of his popularity. It is an interesting study. 
* * ~ 

The first cause of popularity, which instantly appears 
from that study, is that the author of these articles is 
usually an accomplished and astute journalist. Those who 
walk Fleet Street know that a change has come over one 
part of it in recent years. A large number of articles which 
used to be written by professional journalists are now 
written by men distinguished in other professions, but 
amateurs in journalism—ex-Lord Chancellors, Deans, Police 
Magistrates, and the like. (There are, indeed, obscure, 
professional ghosts in Fleet Street who make a living by 
writing articles which will be signed by other distinguished 
persons, e.g., a leading politician or a well-known actress— 
and I believe that this is now one of the most lucrative 
branches of free-lance professional journalism.) But to 
return to Dean Inge—though an amateur journalist, he is 
a highly accomplished one. The two autobiographical 
articles with which the book begins are admirable. They 
are well written, vivid, with no verbal or mental padding 
in them, thoroughly interesting. And the controversial and 
argumentative articles have often the same qualities besides 
some others necessary in popular journalism. Dean Inge 
always has some point of view to put which nine out of ten 
people will be interested to hear stated, if only because by 
a Dean. He states it simply, shortly, and clearly, and he 
never uses an argument which the most intellectually 
humble among us could fail to understand. 

* * * 

When one comes to examine the mind and thoughts 
of the author of this book, one has to presume that they, 
too, have contributed to his popularity, have helped to 
establish him as a national institution in the evening papers. 
But it is more difficult to see why this should be so. Per- 
haps the explanation is that the Dean is always to be found 
walking in the middle of the road. There is evidence in 
his articles and in his reminiscences that he must at one 
time have been a man of some intelligence, and no one in 
the present state of the world, using his intelligence, can 
fail occasionally to deviate from moderation into opinions 
which are popularly called ‘‘ extreme.”? ‘* Extremists ” 
are so often people who pursue truth, in one direction or 
another, far enough to disturb complacent respectability— 
and that is why truth is rarely found walking down the 
centre of the road hand in hand with respectability and 
dignitaries of the Church. 

* * * 


It is amusing to watch the Dean and his opinions 
marching down the centre of the great high road that has 
been worn smooth by the procession of nineteenth-century 
upper-middle-class prejudices. ‘* This maxim,” he says, 
** one of the silliest ever coined by misdirected ingenuity, 
has always been very dear to Liberals.’”? And the maxim 
is: ** Force is no remedy.’ There are some Christians 
who say that the maxim was coined in Jerusalem about 
1,800 years before the first Liberal began to misdirect his 
ingenuity. But to the Dean of St. Paul’s such Christians 
would be “‘ extremists,’? and, as he very properly points 
out, if force were no remedy, large armies and navies would 


be wrong, and there would be no excuse for the Black-and- 
Tans in Ireland, and what would happen to the British 
Empire and Christianity then? Again, the Dean holds that 
anyone who opposes capital punishment or conscription is 
a sentimentalist ; he is invariably a Radical in politics; and 
these ‘* worthy persons... join and support every 
* Anti’ crusade.”? ‘* It would take,’ he says, ‘* too long 
to enumerate all the fads which flourish like green bay 
trees in the mud which they are pleased to call their 
brains.” It is quite untrue that people who are opposed 
to conscription or capital punishment are also opposed to 
vaccination and vivisection, but the Dean must keep the 
centre of that great high road which leads from Putney and 
Peckham through All Saints’, Knightsbridge, to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. In this sentence of his one catches a glimpse of 
a reason why his opinions as well as his journalistic abilities 
make for his popularity. One feels that elderly gentlemen 
who sit in clubs and write letters to the Tres and vote 
Conservative, and well-to-do people who travel in trains 
from suburbia to the City and vote Conservative, must be 
delighted to find their own opinions expressed with the 
journalistic ** bite” which they themselves are incapable 
of giving to them. And, as the Dean remarks, “‘ the good 
upper and middle class families are the backbone of the 
nation, and the main source of its greatness.’’ ‘* Conser- 
vatives,’’ says the Dean of St. Paul’s, ‘* wish the country 
to be governed by intelligence,’? a wish, one must presume, 
which accounts for the row of intelligent faces to be seen 
on the Front Bench to the right of the Speaker any after- 
noon in the House of Commons or most evenings in the 
cartoons of Low adorning the paper to which the Dean is a 
contributor. It is, of course, possible that the Conserva- 
tive’s wish to be governed by intelligence remains only a 
pious wish or even that intelligence does not mean quite the 
same thing to Conservatives and Dean Inge as it does to 
other people. 
* * * 

It is remarkable that the Dean only leaves the centre 
of the road when he meets a Socialist or a Bolshevik. Then 
he becomes himself an extremist and a violent “ anti,” 
thereby showing once more how beautifully attuned his 
mind is to suburbia and clubland. In describing Marx, 
Marxism, Socialism, the Labour Party, not only does all 
common sense leave him, but all sense of facts, history, 
reality. On page 140 of this book he tells us, in order to 
prove what a ridiculous charlatan Marx was, that the word 
** bourgeois ’? as used by Marx is an absurd word corres- 
ponding to nothing actual. Yet on page 185, where he is 
not thinking of Marx, he himself uses the word ‘* bour- 
geois *’ in the Marxian sense. ‘* Collectivism,’’ we are told, 
“has been tried and failed ’—an amazing statement 
apparently intended to dispose of all social systems other 
than that which has commended itself for the last seventy- 
five years to the inhabitants of respectable houses in 
Knightsbridge and South Kensington. The Dean polishes 
off Socialism by calling it ** simply political bribery on a 
large scale,’? and the working-classes by calling them 
** Won’t-Works.’’ Republics are dismissed with the state- 
ment that ‘‘most of the countries which are unlucky enough 
not to have kings groan under dictators.’? The Dean’s 
masterly method of dealing with facts which do not har- 
monize with his prejudices is admirably shown in this last 
sentence. The facts are that of the thirty-four European 
countries given in Whitaker, seventeen are ‘* unlucky 
enough not to have kings ”’; of these seventeen Republics 
only one ** groans under a dictator,’ Poland, while the 
three other dictators are in countries which are “ lucky 
enough to have kings,’’ Spain, Italy, and Yugoslavia ! 

LeonarD WooLF. 
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lore Dreiser. 


D1 only book which I 
read by The Whether this is an advan- 
tage or a disadvantage I do not know. Many people consider 
Mr. Dreiser to be a and *‘An American 
Tragedy *’ to it may be so, but certainly a 
Gerhardt ’’ fails impress me with 
greatness. It is a solid book; as solid as a 
stout woman standing on a pair of thick, serviceable 
and just about as uninspiring. 


great novelist, 


be a great novel ; 
‘Jenny 
Dreiser's 


to 


legs, 
The reason for this, I think, 
t ry novels which must be 
f they are to be anything at all. By their very plain- 
they themselves only if they 
real tragedy. Failing this, they remain honest, 
iry. Mr. Dreiser is as evidently determined to make 

ook of his novel, as his heroes are determined to 
an honest woman of his heroine. To enliven—perhaps 
Mr. Dreiser introduces 
lyricism, (b) sermonizing. ‘* You 
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have heard the wood-dove calling in the lone stillness of the 
summer-time,"’ he says, ‘*‘ you have found the unheeded 
brooklet singing and babbling where no ear comes to hear. 

. . So, too, this other flower of womanhood. Jennie was 
left alo1 but, like the wood-dove, she was a voice of sweet- 
ness in the summer-time.’’ The voice of sweetness, betrayed 
by one lover, finds a second lover in an American business- 
man, and in a phrase of execrable prose Mr. Dreiser expounds 


the situation: *‘ That a man of Lester’s temperament should 
consider himself wronged by Jennie because she had con- 
cealed a child whose existence was due to conduct no more 
irregular than was involved later in the yielding of herself 
to him was an example of those inexplicable perversions of 
judgment to which the human mind, in its capacity of keeper 
of the honour of seems permanently committed.” 
Jennie, in short, was one of those trustful unfortunates whose 
life, from page 1 to page 367, is destined to go wrong. Jennie 
herself, soft, feminine, loving, is the most convincing char- 
acter in the book. Yet Jennie’s tragedy leaves us unmoved ; 
we proceed from situation to situation, and no true catharsis 
ever takes place. The book suffers from a curious angu- 
larity ; but, unlike the angularity of such a book as ‘‘ Tess 
the d’Urbervilles *’—with which I compare it as coming 
into the category of novels which must be great if they are 
to be anything at all—the effect is never one of an essential 
reality bursting through a disguise of stilted unreality. The 
relationships of the book never vibrate ; we are never con- 
vinced that Jennie is *‘ The woman in the world for 
him,’’ however often the author may be at pains to say so. 
For this reason the book is a failure, honestly conceived and 
constructed though it may be. It remains little more than 
a remote recital of a woman’s misfortunes ; and leaves us 
with a sense that, though indeed she was extremely unlucky, 
we cannot take more than the most perfunctory interest in 
poor Jennie or her lovers. 

3y far the most interesting and important novel in this 
collection is ‘* Cement,’’ by Feodor Gladkov, a story of factory 
workers in Communist Russia. It is a confused, violent, and 
occasionally horrifying book, written by a man who—judging 
by the brief autobiographical preface—has seen war, revolu- 
tion, and the harsher sides of life, and to whom probably 
many of the scenes and events described were familiar. 
Among the numerous characters, the mechanic Gleb 
Chumalov and his wife Sasha are the most prominent, and in 
the end it is into Sasha’s mouth that the author puts these 
words, a summing-up of the stormy chapters that have gone 
before :— 


others, 


of 


one 
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The old life has finished and 
Will not return. We must build up a new life. The time 
will come when we Shall build ourselves new homes. Love 
Will always be love, Gleb, but it requires a new form. Every- 
thing will come through and attain new forms, and then we 
shall know how to forge new links.”’ 


‘*It’s not our fault, Gleb. 


The words apply not only to their personal relationships as 
man and woman, but to the social and political strife which 
they have witnessed and in which they have taken their part. 
It is obvious that Gladkov intends to draw the piciure of his 
‘ountry in a state of painful transition, and the interest of 
the book lies perhaps in this aspect of it, rather than in its 
merits purely as literature. Its fault, considered as litera- 
ture, is that the characters are presented more as a mass 
than as individuals ; not one of them detaches himself at 
all clearly from his fellows—a very common and almost 
inevitable failing in novels of this type, where the author 
perhaps loses sight of human nature in his ardent desire to 
express his convictions. 

‘‘The Bride Adorned ”’ is an intelligent piece of work, 
marred perhaps by a touch of sentimentality, but obviously 
written by someone with a knowledge of his period and an 
appreciation of historically effective values. It is a story of 
Rome in the eighteen-sixties, the events of the historical back- 
ground proportionately related to the small events of every- 
day life—probably the only successful method of treating the 
historical novel to-day. 

‘* Vivandiére!*’ essays the same method, following the 
fortunes of a vivandiére and a French lieutenant during the 
Russian campaign of 1812; it is a first novel, by a young 
writer who certainly has talent. The retreat from Moscow 
is especially well done. ‘* Moses’”’ will please those who 
prefer American slang to the language of the Bible, and 
who enjoy having the Egyptian characters whose names are 
vaguely familiar to them collected between the covers of a 
novel. Akhnaton, Tutankhamen are both here; Moses is 
brought up in the palace with Akhnaton, whom he calls 
’Nophis for short. His presence in the bulrushes and his 
discovery by Pharoah’s daughter are explained not only by 
the fact that she herself had put him there, but also that 
she was herself his mother. These incidents are illustrative 
of the phantasmagoria which follows, and those who like 
the sound of it will no doubt procure the book and read it 
for themselves. 

‘* Never in Vain’ is a curious experiment, dealing with 
the complicated situation which arose when Vera, wife of 
Richard, fell in love with Richard’s best friend. Not an 
uncommon situation in novels—or in life, either—but 
Mr. de Selincourt has treated it from an original point of 
view. One can, however, criticize a novel only from one’s 
own personal feeling about it, and I am bound to say that 
this particular novel was ruined for me by the extreme anti- 
pathy which all the characters inspired in me, from the 
truly detestable child to her parents, with their breezy deter- 
mination to be ‘‘ true to themselves,’’ their ragging, their 
jokes, their Austin Seven, their thatched cattage, and their 
verandah-trellis over which the roses—Dorothy Perkins?— 
were trained. I am sure, though the author does not speci- 
fically say so, that Vera wore Liberty clothes. Perhaps I 
should count it a tribute to Mr. de Selincourt that he should 
have been able to arouse such definite feelings in at least 
one reader. Personal prejudice apart, this is neither a 
conventional nor a commonplace novel. I only wish that 
the protagonists had been less hearty and less arty, and 
that their cottage on the Downs had carried less unmistak- 
ably the flavour of a garden suburb. 

‘‘The Golden Plough ”’ is vigorous, and takes one into 
an older and rougher world. It is a first novel, and rather 
remarkable. Everybody in it is of full life-size; some of 
them a little larger. The story is slight and quite un- 
important ; the end is poor, and the visions and symbolisms 
tiresome ; but there is some quality of excitement in the 
book which turns it into a sort of picaresque novel, though 
the hero is a ploughboy and the scene scarcely shifts out 
of Yorkshire. 

It is amusing to find ‘*‘ Paul Ferroll,’’ that popular 
success of 1855, reprinted to-day by the Scholartis Press. It 
is, indeed, as the editor, Mr. Eric Partridge, claims for it, 
an excellent novel; and, moreover, it is as the parent of 
many modern “‘ thrillers ’’ that it deserves to be read ; ‘‘ here 
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was a woman,” says Mr. Partridge, ‘‘ introducing a gentle- 
man criminal of the upper middle-classes, moving in a 
pleasant English countryside and performing the duties of 
a good citizen ’’—a bold experiment to undertake in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. I wonder that Mrs. Clive, 
with her sombre nurse and her tragic end, has never 
tempted the pen of our biographers. Brilliant in conversa- 
tion, but lame from childhood, she perished in the flames 
of her own books and manuscripts while engaged on her 
literary pursuits in her own boudoir. I write from memory, 
abroad, with no books of reference beside me, but with a 
vivid recollection of the ‘‘IX Poems by V”’ to guide me, 
‘‘ The Grave,’’ so reminiscent of Gray, with a few verses on 
mortality that Gray would not have disowned. Perhaps, Mr. 
Partridge, now that he has reprinted both the ‘‘ Poems 
by V"’ and ‘ Paul Ferroll,’’ will think it worth his while 
to add the sequel to ‘‘ Paul Ferroll’’ to his series? The 
present book is handsomely produced, and, especially for a 
book which will probably enjoy only a limited sale, seems 
cheap at seven-and-six. 


V. SACKVILLE-WEsT. 


MODERN CAPITALISM 


Modern Capitalism: Its Origin and Evolution. By HeEnrr SEE. 
Translated by HOMER B. VANDERBLUE and GEORGES F. DarRIoT. 
Douglas. 12s. 6d. 


Tus translation of M. Seé’s admirable book ‘‘ published in 
1926 *’ will receive a warm welcome from English students. 
For M. Sée’s brilliant survey helps to make easy and agree- 
able the task of composing all the new material provided by 
research into a reasonably coherent picture in the mind. 
Economic history would run the risk of being swamped if 
men like M. Sée, with constructive generalizing minds, did 
not rise from time to time to come to its rescue. M. Sée’s 
readers will not have to turn over many of his pages to 
discover how well fitted he is for his ambitious task. 

M. Sée called his book ‘‘ Les origines du Capitalisme 
Moderne,”’ but the title of the translation gives a better 
account of its contents. So far as origins are concerned 
M. Sée’s readers might perhaps consider that they are not 
told quite enough about Capitalism in the ancient world. 
M. Sée accepts M. Salvioli’s view and disregards what 
M. Rostovtzeff has written on the considerable development 
of capitalist production in the first century of the Empire. 
The present reviewer is not competent to decide between 
these conflicting views, but M. Sée seems a little summary 
in his verdict. For the rest, M. Sée tells the story of the 
development of capitalism in commerce, in finance, and in 
industry in a graphic and balanced narrative, throwing out 
ideas that guide the reader and stimulate reflection on the 
vast number of problems that this history raises. What 
forces and events determined the economic ascendancy of 
different parts of the world at different times? How have 
politics and religion affected the development of commerce 
and industry? How has the development of commerce and 
industry affected politics and religion? What part pre- 
cisely did the discovery of the New World play in _ the 
changes that came over Europe between the fifteenth and 
the nineteenth centuries? Why did the Industrial Revolu- 
tion make its first long strides in England? What were the 
causes of discontent in nineteenth-century England where 
the workman was, in certain respects, better off than the 
workman elsewhere? On all these questions and many 
others the reader will find illumination in Mr. Sée’s book, 
though the whole theme is skilfully compressed into 200 
pages. 

M. Sée considers that Sombart has laid too much stress 
on property in land and too little on foreign trade in 
accounting for the surplus wealth of the Middle Ages. On the 
importance of foreign trade and expansion in the sixteenth 
and following centuries the two are agreed. M. Sée quotes 
with approval Sombart’s terrible sentence on the history of the 
dealings of Europe with the New World: ‘‘ We have become 
rich because whole races, whole peoples have died for us ; 
for us continents have been depopulated.’’ That dreadful 
episode in the world’s history recalls Ferrero’s defence of 
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the plunder of the East by Rome; his argument that in 
the ancient world plunder was the only way of obtaining 
capital, and slave capture the only way of obtaining labour 
on such a scale as to enable a society to raise itself above 
mere subsistence. That excuse does not hold for the six- 
teenth century. To the earliest robbers in the New World 
that escapade proved fatal, and it would be interesting if 
somebody like M. Sée would discuss what would have 
happened to Europe if the world had escaped those crimes, 
if some institution like the League of Nations had been able 
to control the development of the New World and the settlers 
had been represented by men like Lugard. The question has 
more than an historical interest at this moment. 

M. Sée argues that capitalism began to produce a 
special kind of social unrest when first it appeared, and he 
has some interesting reflections on the causes that create 
class consciousness. He remarks on the discontent that 
marked the first half of the nineteenth century in England 
in spite of the improvement noted by economic historians ; 
he quotes Professor Clapham to show that the cost of living 
fell by about 30 per cent. from 1820 to 1850, whereas wages 
remained practically unchanged. The more successful 
historians are in proving that earnings increased and that 
the working classes were in this respect better off at that 
time, the more evident does it become that other elements 
play a larger part in determining happiness and in causing 
discontent than we have generally recognized. The descrip- 
tion of the Chartist movement by M. Halévy as a mere revolt 
of the stomach, which M. Sée quotes, is apt to mislead as 
giving too simple an explanation of a discontent which had 
deeper roots. M. Sée discusses the question of the relation 
of Calvinism to economic doctrine on which Mr. Tawney 
has thrown such vivid light, and he concludes his survey 
with some interesting remarks on the part played by the 
development of capitalism in the Renaissance. 

J. L. HAMMOND. 


WILLIAM BLAKE 


The Life of William Blake, 
(Olney : Thomas Wright. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT. 
£2 1zs.) 


Two vols. 


ALTHOUGH the twentieth century did not exactly—as with the 
engaging confidence of youth it seems sometimes to have 
thought and even said—‘ discover ’’ Blake, there is not the 
slightest doubt that it has done him yeoman service. It 
cannot indeed quite claim Mr. Sampson’s admirable ministry 
to the text of the poems, or anything but the more recent 
parts of Mr. Hollyer’s reproductions of the designs. But it 
is impossible for any Blake-lover not to be grateful for such 
things as the beautiful volume-collections of poor Darrell 
Figgis and Mr. Binyon; the wide-embracing work of Mr. 
Keynes, and the most valuable labours of Messrs. Sloss and 
Wallis. As far as Blake’s own stuff in verse or figure 
(‘‘ plain or coloured *’) is concerned, the right receivers can 
never have enough given them, and though it would be 
extravagantly amiable and polite to say that the case with 
comment on him is the same, yet the acceptableness even of 
that is of an unusual kind, because at its worst it suggests 
afresh the stuff itself, and you can think of that and not 
of what your immediate author says of it. Indeed, there 
is a peculiar quality about Blake to which one might per- 
haps give the name of ‘‘ rememberableness’’; which he 
shares only with the very greatest writers, and which, though 
it would be absurd to pronounce it independent of meaning, 
is rather suggestive than declaratory, though it is not un- 
pleasant to see the interpreters garnishing interpretation with 
pity for each other for finding difficulties in what is so 
simple or attaching the most elaborate ‘*‘ understandings ”’ to 
the plainest expressions. But all this is in a certain sense 
superfluous, and in another dependent on the individual. 
‘““Ah sunflower, weary of time,” 

will go on for ever suggesting to one reader and 
not to another slow waltz-tunes to which he _ has 
danced with dead partners ages ago. One person and 
not another will take special delight in the miraculous 
fashion in which the tips of Eve’s feet touch and do not 
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SHAKESPEARE 
The first volume of the Nonesuch Shakespeare will be published on February 22nd; the 
six remaining volumes will follow at intervals of six months. The text is that of the 
First Folio, with modern readings and Quarto variants given as marginalia. 1050 sets 
are for sale in Great Britain, bound in niger morocco, at £3 12s. 6d. per volume, in 
complete sets only. The Edition is ov er-subscribed by the bookesllens. 


GRAZIELLA 


The Nonesuch Press will publish on February 15th a new translation of Lamartine’s 
famous tale with colour-stencilled illustrations by Jacquier. 1000 copies for sale in Great 


Britain. Price 12s. 6d. 
THE LATIN PORTRAIT 


An anthology of English verse translations together with the original Latin, edited by 
George Rostrevor Hamilton, with copperplate engravings by Stephen Gooden. Published 
on February 15th. 1050 copies for sale in Great Britain. Price 18s. 


DONNE 


The Complete Poetry and Selected Prose of John Donne, in one volume, uniform with 
the Nonesuch Blake. 330 pages of poetry and 430 pages of prose, edited from the 
original texts by John Hayward. Buckram, 8s. 6d., parchment, 17s. 6d. 


THE NONESUCH PRESS, 16 GREAT JAMES STREET, W.C. 
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touch Adam's unscarred side. But both remain to produce 
their possible effects on the persons who can be affected. 

From all which it will follow that any reasonable man, 
however long it may be since he was, for his luck and not in 
the least owing to his merit, ‘‘ entered ’’ in Blake, should be 
grateful for Mr. Thomas Wright's two handsome quartos. 
Those who know the author's previous and in its own way 
very praiseworthy work on Cowper and Defoe, FitzGerald 
and Pater, will be prepared for certain characteristics. They 
will not be angry with him for more than once announcing 
himself as Founder of the Blake Society, though that un- 
pleasant person, the Devil’s Advocate, may observe that, 
though having written a good book about Blake is a fair 
qualification for being Founder of a Blake Society, the fact 
of the Foundership does not assure the goodness of the book. 
It is prettier to praise your predecessors than to blame 
them, while there is the safe intermediate course of letting 
them alone if you cannot praise. There could be no pressing 
reason for reprehending the late Sir Edmund Gosse for 
having spoken inadvisedly of the illustration of ‘‘ Vala”’: 
and hardly any nowadays for treating Gilchrist, who was 
almost a Columbus in Blake-exploration, with a mixture of 
patronage ana reproof when his pioneership is 
confessed. 

But there is a great deal to make up for this. Perhaps 
no single book is fuller or even so full of fact about Blake’s 
life. Mr. Wright claims, with apparent justice, to have 
overhauled many fresh sources, epistolary and other. The 
narrative is well managed, in particular, the famous 
Schofield story is neatly told ; and that odd mixture of a fool 
and a goed fellow, Hayley, is fairly dealt with, while the 
ili luck of Gosse and Gilchrist is by no means shared by all 
or even many of the forerunners, to most of whom he is 
quite kind. He apologizes to anyone who is offended by his 
views on Blake and Inspiration, Blake and Freelove, &c.; 
but, as hinted above, this is really unnecessary. 

There is, indeed, one defect in the book—defect in the 
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proper sense of the word—that of absence, for it would be 
ungenerous and indeed unjust to urge it in that of fault. 
With two exceptions, the very numerous illustrations are 
uncoloured. Now Blake in black and white is good enough 
in all conscience ; in fact, the absence of colour perhaps 
brings out some attractions of his which the very splendour 
of the colour quenches. But on the other hand, that 
splendour itself and the charm—for which in some cases 
splendour would be not quite the right word—are points 
‘sair to lack.’’ Of course, the thing resolves itself into a 
question of expense, but that is in a manner indifferent to 
the appetite for beauty, which is one of the most selfish and 
unsatiable of human emotions. To this appetite it is trying 
to come upon an entire page illustration ‘‘ never before 
reproduced,”’ of ‘‘ The Seraph touching the lips of Isaiah *’: 
and to be told in a footnote that the Seraph’s wings are “ of 
a lovely rose-colour,’’ when the whole thing above, welcome 
as it is, is, as another poet observes of another thing, 
‘‘ merely grey.’’ In that same grey, Nelson guides Leviathan 
nobly ; but one rather wants the golden tones on the deep 
green background of which one hears. 

However, as has been already confessed, to feel like 
ihis is to feel discreditably. Let us work it off with one 
more remark. Mr. Wright has the good taste and sense not 
to accompany his citations from Southey, unfavourable to 
Blake, with abusive observations on the critic. But, as is too 
often the allow for the very high 
praise and appreciative quotations which accompany them. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
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TWO DIZZY OPUSCULA 


The Dunviad of To-day, and the Modern sop. By BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI With an Introduction by MICHAEL SADLEIR 
(Ingpen & Grant. 10s. 6d.) 


THESE two pieces, which appeared in an ephemeral magazine, 
the StaR CHAMBER, are most probably by Dizzy, and are 
worth reprinting as lucubrations of his early genius. ‘‘ The 
Modern Asop,’’ which is the poorer of the two, is certainly 
Dizzy’s work ; and Mr. Sadleir, combating Mr. Moneypenny, 
gives good reason for supposing ‘*‘ The Dunciad of To-day ” 
to be by the same hand. 

Heroic couplets are a branch of composition in which 
precocious undergraduates often shine, and Dizzy was no 
better and no worse at the game than many other clever 
young men have been. He was neat but limited, in his 
variation, and so for all his vivacity he cannot escape 
becoming monotonous. The chiasmus, either single or 
double, is, as is generally the case, his forte :— 

‘“In peacock’s crest arrayed and peacock’s coat 
In steps as Stately and as shrill in throat, 
Terrific Milman, &c.” 

Dizzy quotes Pope, and you immediately see the difference 

between the versifier and the poet. The Fleet ditch, 
‘* Whose disemboguing streams 
Roll the dark tribute of dead dogs to Thames.” 

The poem ends with a tribute to Keats, which is not 

without a certain lyricism :— 


‘““Dawning once more thy heathen Heaven displays 

Ideal fabrics to th’ enthusiast’s gaze; 

All the bright dreams thy fancied realms dispense, 

And all on earth that charms the waking sense, 

The spangled air, the heavens of fretted gold, 

Grey teeming ocean With its wrecks of old, 

Bower and cool fountain, lawn and shadowy grove, 

Fair as the spring and sweet as Dian’s love.” 
But apart from the authorship, the poem is amusing for the 
elaborate annotations with which the poet embellished it, 
annotations in which he treats of the authors and authoresses 
of the age of keepsakes, and the last convulsive twitches of 
an emasculated tragedy. One is left with the feeling that the 
year 1826 was the nadir of the human intelligence. A couple 
of hours can be passed, pleasingly, if not profitably, with the 
‘Dunciad of To-day,” and Dizzy maniacs will be glad to 
increase their collections with these two otherwise unpro- 
curable ‘ items.’’ 


FRANCIS BIRRELL. 
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CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN LITERATURE 


Contemporary Movements in European Literature. 
WILLIAM ROSE and J. Isaacs. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 


THIs volume contains no systematic survey of its subject as 
a whole, but simply nine essays on as many countries by 
as many individuals, who originally delivered them as lec- 
tures at King’s College, London. Necessarily they vary— 
and widely—in scope, treatment, style, and critical quality, 
but taken together they do provide an account of the prin- 
cipal post-war European literatures which, despite omissions 
and questionable judgments in almost every essay, will be 
useful to the student and of interest to the more casual 
reader. The reference in each case is national, not Conti- 
nental, yet an impression of certain prevailing European 
characteristics (rather than movements) does emerge. The 
type-question these essays set out to answer is very much that 
posited by the Italian critic Serra and paraphrased here by 
Mr. del Re:— 

‘What truth is there in the widespread assertion that 
tle War has swept away all the literature of the past, and 
that it has quickened the birth of a new, heroic, magnificent 
lilerature worthy of the great historical moment?” 

And their answer, too, is much what Serra predicted : — 

‘The War will not change anything so far as literature 
is concerned, and in itself it has no power to improve or 
redeem or cancel spiritual values 

No, the War, it must be agreed, neither redeemed nor can- 
celled values, but it happened that the preceding half-century 
was one of collapsing values, religious, moral, social, and 
what the War did was to crystallize and enforce realization 
of that collapse. Europe was winded by the War ; its auto- 
matic material progress was interrupted, and as it lay 
sprawling it became vastly conscious—self-conscious—that 
it had not, really, the faintest notion of where it was going, 
or where it wanted to go. It is just that that Europe, as a 
whole, and European literature in particular, is still striving 
to discover. What these essays record is not movement or 
arrival, but ferment—activity without power. Everywhere 
experiment, innovation, a negative distrust of the generations 
just past, a ‘spirit of self-analysis and disquiet.” The 
universal quest is for values, satisfying and permanent, but 
sought variously in accordance with national temperaments. 
In France, Italy, and Russia—countries where the tradition 
dies hard of acceptance of some external authority engross- 
ing the individual—there are clear inclinations towards one 
or another catholicism ; on one hand, sectarian Catholicism 
or Orthodoxy, on the other, State-worship (Marx or Musso- 
lini). In Germany and England, fundamentally more pro- 
testant, signs of this tendency are perceptible, but the pre- 
dominant impulse is towards the erection rather of a new 
scheme of values upon the basis of the individual as the 
autonomous unit, a purpose productive of the almost 
universal introspective interest in all aspects of psychology 
apparent among writers in both these countries. 

These are the five significant nations. Spain, for all its 
contemporary artistic productivity, has remained untouched 
by the War, and is outside the general scheme. Nor does 
Mr. Selver (whose essay seems misplaced and, to speak 
truthfully, dull) make it appear that Czechoslovakia has yet 
begun to count. Holland is interesting mainly for its mirror- 
ing in miniature of the tendencies in neighbouring countries. 
Scandinavian literature is, perhaps, as is claimed for it, the 
‘healthiest ’ of all in its limited way, but it points the road 
of retreat, not victory. Mr. J. G. Robertson is going astray 
when he suggests that his Northern writers ‘‘ show us the 
way back to sincerity, reality, truth ; they hold the mirror 
not up to their own ego, but to the national life of their 
people.” There, it may be, lies a possible ideal, but the 
distraught soul—and the typical European soul is distraught 
—must mend itself first. 

None of these essays is conclusive ; all have their value 
and as such the majority are most adequate 
within their limitations of space. M. Denis Saurat is par- 
ticularly successful in dealing with France in selecting 
writers who are genuinely representative of authentic ten- 
dencies. Mr. Isaacs (England) is comprehensive but uneven. 
The German field is well surveyed by Mr. Rose, and the 
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living Spanish writers are made the subject of a clear, 
engaging exposition by Mr. Pastor, descriptive rather than 
critical. Mr. Arundell del Re’s Italian essay is one of the 
best in the book ; one regrets, indeed, that one or two others 
were not modelled upon it. Prince Mirsky, on Russia, is as 
usual clearly informative. The bibliographies which con- 
clude the volume are useful but incomplete ; a little addi- 
tional trouble might have made them really valuable. 


OLD TOYS 


Children’s Toys of Bygone Days. 
HEREFORD. (Batsford. 32s. 


By KARL GROBER and PHILIP 


TuHIs is one of the most charming ‘‘ art’’ books that has 
been produced for a long time. But it is something more 
than an art book, its historical and human interest being 
very great. The plates, of which there are some three 
hundred, are absolutely fascinating, for here you can study 
examples of children’s toys from the wooden cow—and a 
very good cow, too—which some small Egyptian played with 
2,500 years before Christ to the elaborate mechanical toys 
which the sophisticated infants of an industrialized age 
played with at fhe end of the nineteenth century. Many of 
the illustrations are extremely beautiful, particularly some 
of the dresses of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth- 
century dolls, and the wonderful eighteenth-century rooms 
in some of the doll’s houses. Very interesting, too, is the 
series of tin soldiers, a toy which was brought into existence 
in the eighteenth century largely owing to the exploits of 
Frederick the Great. The cheap tin soldier appears to have 
been invented and put on the market in Nuremberg in 1760 
by Andreas Hilpert, and Nuremberg remained the centre of 
the trade. The history of the mechanical toy is also interest- 
ing. Perhaps its most ancient ancestor is the movable bread- 
kneader dating from 2000 B.c., and ‘‘ made in Egypt.’’ The 
most curious form of movable toy was the figures with space 
inside for a living bird ; the struggles of the unfortunate 
bird made the figures move. This appears to have been an 
eighteenth-century Nuremberg invention. 

The introduction is admirable, and 
excellently reproduced. 


the illustrations 


A STORYTELLER’S HOLIDAY 


A Storyteller’s Holiday. By GEORGE MOORE. Two vok. 
(Heinemann. 2ls. 
For several years, “‘A Storyteller’s Holiday’ has been 


almost unprocurable, and glum collectors, no doubt, have 
kept secret and uncut the pages which were meant for our 
delight. Many who have desired the book in vain will 
welcome this revised and public edition. In the stories of 
this Irish Decameron, told beside the green branchy woods 
of Connaught, refined art is matched with the pure and 
clear method of traditional storytelling, and by an imagina- 
tive synthesis that evades our watching, the urbane and 
the bucolic commingle. There is something forlorn in the 
fanciful setting, for these tales are only discussed and 
shaped by Mr. Moore himself and the old storyteller, Alec 
Trusselby, between showers in a lonely country. We miss 
the genteel throngs of Boccaccio, the companies of Navarre. 
But humorous and joyful minds must live in hermitage to- 
day. The mutual pleasures afforded by nature to man and 
woman are no laughing matter to a modern world: and the 
serious novelist writes with a handbook of eugenics or 
psychology at his or her elbow. * A Storyteller’s Holiday ”’ 
may be the final expression, in our time, of a great and 
joyful tradition, and Mr. Moore may be the last of our 
moralists. For the power of estimating humorously the 
efforts of human beings to become livelong tenants of their 
own better selves is both corrective and edifying. 

Asceticism in Medizval Ireland was not always a 
matter of solitary endeavour against immodest thoughts: old 
stories indicate that temptation was sometimes sought in its 
most material and feminine form in order that the spiritual 
victory might be the greater. Mr. Moore has seized on this 
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RECONSTRUCTIVE SERVICE 
IN THE COALFIELDS. 


confined merely to relief work. It has been 

concerned also with providing some work, 
especially for single men who are ineligible for relief, 
with the encouragement of schemes of public utility, 
the provision of allotments and seeds, of leather and 
necessary tools for boot repairing, etc., etc. 


The needs of the people in distress are not only 
physical. It has been our endeavour to take help to 


O”: service in the Coalfields has never been 


them which shall express the fellowship of the givers. 


WE NEED YOUR CONTINUED SUPPORT. 


Clothing especially for men is urgently needed. 


Please send gifts of money and clothing, which will be gratefully 
acknowledged, to the 


Society oF Frienps (QuaKERs) 


COALFIELDS 
DISTRESS COMMITTEE 


(Chairman: Joan M. Fry), 


Room N, Friends House, 
Euston Rd., London, N.W.1 





a ———— Ss 
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Clothing ne the North of England should be sent to 
Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, Manchester. 
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Ready 
TO-DAY. 


DARKENED 
ROOMS 


A new 
important novel 


Sir Philip Gibbs 


Author of “‘ The Middle of the Road.’’ 97th thousand. 
Morning Post: “it is a well-imagined 
thronged with well-drawn characters.’’ 


Public Opinion: ‘Certainly Sir Philip Gibbs has. 
never given us a better character study than this.’’ 


Times: ‘*Always interesting.”’ Star: ‘A first-class novel.’’ 
S. Times: 
Evening Standard: 
Daily Mirror : ‘* Entirely interesting.” 





story, 


‘* Certainly most entertaining.’’ 


. one of his best novels.’’ 


Send Post Card for Spring List Ne. 4. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Lid., Paternoster Rew, E.C 
Al so Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S WAGAZING 
and WOMAN. t/- each Monthly. 














WHEN we have been looking 

over the book reviews or dig- 
ging about in somebody’s library, 
when a man tells us about a book 
and insists on it, when we want one 
of the old books bound or some- 
thing to pass the time, we think of 
our bookseller and are generally 

glad to go to him. 


John and Edward Bumpus Limited 
350 Oxford Street W. 





To Book Collectors 


ESSRS. SOTHERAN would many prouneran at 

the service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as 
well as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 








HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. 
146 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 
Telegraphic and Telephones: 


Cable Address: 
Bookmen, London. 


(Strand) Central 1515. 
(Piccadilly) Gerrard 774. 
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A cup of Rowntree’s Cocoa 
at breakfast is as welcome as the 
morning sunshine—and you 
can enjoy it every morning. 


Rowntree’s Cocoa is so 
warming and _ nutritious. 
Children like its delicious 
flavour. 
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variant practice, and, in a style as graceful as minuscule, 
he follows the comedy of temptation with extraordinary 
ingenuity. The Devil gets his due in these stories, but no 
more than his due: for Mr. Moore is too scrupulous an 
artist ; and, to mention but an instance, the brief tale of 
Dinoll and Crede, which has been added in this new edition, 
is as exquisite in its imaginative chastity as in its art. 

The most noteworthy fact about this new edition is the 
completion of the story cycle with the inclusion of the long 
Norman-Irish romance, ‘‘ Ulick and Sorracha,’’ in revised 
form. This courtly romance moves delicately and perilously, 
in the time of the Bruce invasion, and it has a secondary 
movement of ever broadening and strengthening humour. 
Written only a year or two ago, this long romance possesses, 
in the untiring fertility of its invention, its eagerness of 
episode and enjoyment of natural colour, the very flush of 
youth. Such activity of imagination in the doyen of Irish 
letters seems phenomenal. The idiomatic significance of 
‘A Storyvteller’s Holiday’’ is that Mr. Moore, who has 
always remained cosmopolitan, has shown a more imagina- 
tive knowledge of medigwval Gaelic art and literature than 
any of his Celtic contemporaries ; and, despite the pleasant 
wilfulness of his humour, his insight never strays. It is as 
though a clear wind had blown away the damp mists of the 
Celtic Twilight: and we saw woods, streams, and western 
fields, with their human beings, for the first time, in sun- 
light. 


THE WORLD SINCE THE WAR 


Europe: A History of Ten Years. By 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

1918-1928 : A Short History of the World. By 
Gollancz 16s 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL. 


C. DELISLE BURNS 


‘* Europe: A History of Ten Years,’’ deals with certainties, 
and Dr. Burns’s study of the same ten years deals mainly 
with uncertainties, but both books prove how difficult a thing 
it is to write post-war history. The common man—the 
modern unit—varies in importance relatively to each 
problem arising out of modern conditions. If therefore we 
approach contemporary events with the assumption that 
the common man is a constant, we find ourselves burdened 
with a load of irreconcilable conclusions. The common man 
of earlier history seldom raised such a difficulty, and left 
the historian free to deal with the uncommon man—the only 
important factor. 

Mr. Buell ignores as far as possible the common man, 
and, helped by the fact that he writes of Europe from the 
other side of the Atlantic, gives an account of 1918-1928 
remarkably free from confusion and contradiction. A certain 
amount of the information is naively commonplace: ‘* Scan- 
dinavia is the home of the Nobel Peace Prize’’; ‘* Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, a man... lacking in the originality of 
some of his predecessors.’’ But with its rapid style and 
neat arrangement this book should prove useful to the large 
number of people who never read newspapers and yet find 
it irritating to be ignorant of European affairs. Ina slightly 
perfunctory way it reduces the welter of distorted informa- 
tion from ten years of newspapers to form and firmness. Mr. 
Buell asks, ‘‘ Is England Done? ’’ but gives a description of 
England that leaves that interesting question as unanswered 
as ever. The book holds no ideas, and in the retailing of 
its facts sometimes obscures the truth a little—no doubt 
lack of space is largely to blame. For instance, in analyzing 
the peasant situation in Russia to-day, Mr. Buell says, ‘*‘ The 
peasants, so long as they have their land and are reason- 
ably satisfied with the return for their crops, have no incen- 
tive to support any change fin Government], particularly 
since they fear it would bring back the landlord.’’ Dr. 
Burns, on the other hand, in discussing the same thing, gives 
due consideration to the rivalry between the agricultural 
areas and the towns and to the anti-peasant spirit of 
Marxism. Mr. Buell, again, appears to suppose that because 
there is a League of Nations, nationalism is on the wane. 
‘‘A new spirit is coming over Europe, in which dogmas of 
nationalism are being supplanted or supplemented by a new 
devotion to humanity ’’; a statement which needs consider- 
able qualifying. 
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Dr. Burns’s *‘ Short History *’ is notable throughout for 
the due consideration it gives to a vast number of issues and 
counter-issues, tendencies and antagonisms, waxings and 
wanings of nationalism and internationalism. The work is 
wider in scope, as well as more ambitious in its method, 
than Mr. Buell’s. ‘‘ The European Continent is dwarfed. 
Its conflicts and alliances have become provincial.’’ The 
post-war problems of Asia and Africa are discussed, and a 
chapter on America included, sympathetic and yet suffi- 
ciently tart. ‘‘ America is often accused of crudity by Euro- 
pean writers ; and, indeed, Europe has driven into that other 
world so many to whom it denied at home education, security, 
or the amenities of life, that in the defects of America 
Europe sees its own failure.’’ Dr. Burns sees far enough 
into the nature of modern international politics to be wary 
of tracing a pattern in them, with the resuit that the book 
as a whole just stops short of being stimulating. His aim 
is to show the social body developed by the world as more 
complicated and prone to disease than the indwelling social 
mind is intelligent, capable and careful, and he shows it 
very emphatically. Out of this thesis he unfurls his pale 
scholarly optimism: in future we may still commit the crass 
idiocy of war, but we shall not commit the crasser idiocy 
of believing there is a point in war or any object to be gained 
by it. The persistent and reasonable complaint of this book 
is the misplacement of human energy even in times of peace. 
‘* Social and economic changes, in general not consciously 
controlled, are proceeding rapidly, while political disputes 
or political devices fill men’s minds; and the control of 
natural circumstances by which the life and happiness of 
all might be improved seems to attract less attention than 
the question which group of men is to control the other.”’ 


THE COLLECTED PAPERS OF PAUL 
VINOGRADOFF 
The Collected Papers of Paul Vinogradoff. 


the RIGHT HON. H. A. L. FISHER. 
Jurisprudence. 


With a Memoir by 
Vol. I.—Historical. Vol. Il. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press. 42s.) 


LaDY VINOGRADOFF’S publication of these articles was based 
on her desire to make more accessible to readers matter 
discoverable only with trouble in British and foreign 
periodicals. It cannot be too strongly urged that a book 
of this kind, if competently achieved, is not so much a tribute 
to the memory of a great scholar, as the discharge of a public 
duty to all scholars. Bitter experience has shown again 
and again that a contribution to a technical journal, even by 
a giant like Sir Paul Vinogradoff, is frequently the burying 
alive of a valuable piece of knowledge, with an inadequate 
head-stone. It is not that English legal bibliography is 
shamefully lacking in anything like an index of periodical 
literature, for there America has creditably filled the gap. 
The difficulty is that, even with that help, an article may be 
missed because its title is not what the researcher expects 
as a guide to its contents. One who is pursuing the relation 
of law to ethics is not likely to omit the Law QUARTERLY 
REVIEW or the MICHIGAN LAW REVIEW for materials, but how 
is he to know that ‘‘ Reason and Conscience in Sixteenth- 
century Jurisprudence ’’ and ‘‘ Legal Standards and Ideals ”’ 
are two of the captions which he must consult in order to 
find out what Vinogradoff wrote under those headings on 
Law and Morals? With men like Vinogradoff, Maitland, 
Pollock, and Holmes, volumes of collected papers are the 
only means for avoiding any just complaint of this sort, 
for students will rally to the name that marks a storehouse 
of wealth when they cannot be blamed for ignorance of 
treasures that are scattered in journals of whose existence 
they scarcely know. The writer of this review can claim to 
be not entirely unacquainted with Vinogradoff’s writings, 
but it astonished him to find that the excellent bibliography 
printed at the end of Vol. II. contains a list of 266 articles 
with their appropriate references. Yet how could it be 
otherwise with the man ‘‘ who knew all laws and spoke all 
tongues,’’ the man who was as much at home in reviewing 
Charousek’s ‘‘ Game of Chess,’’ or in composing biographies 
of Trotsky and Tschaikovsky, as in expounding any legal! 
topic? A review of this length cannot pretend to weigh the 
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COMPANY MEETING, 


WESi MINSTER BANK. 


LARGE INCREASE IN DEPOSITS. ADVANCES HIGHER BY 
£12,000,000. ‘‘ EXPANDING’? CHEAP CREDIT AND TRADE 
REVIVAL: AN ECONOMIC THEORY  CRITICIZED. 








THE BANKER’S TRUE ROLE. 





MR. R. HUGH TENNANT’S ADDRESS. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Westminster Bank was 
held on Wednesday at the Head Office, Lothbury, E.C. 
Mr. R. Hugh Tennant (the Chairman) presided. 

Commenting on the leading figures in the Balance-Sheet, he 
said that they had had one or two movements of note—an 
increase of fully £13,000,000 in ‘‘ Money Lodged,’’ and an expan- 
sion of #£14,000,000 in Acceptances, Endorsements, and other 
engagements, During the past year the figures of their Money 
Lodged had been on the upgrade—an experience common to 
many of the British Banks. But as one of the “ Big Five ’’ enjoy- 
ing the prestige of conducting the accounts of sundry and large 
financial institutions at home and abroad, the end of the year 
frequently occasioned money movements—upwards or down- 
wards—which were of a transitory character, and while they 
welcomed the profitable ‘‘ turn ’’ which these balances brought, 
they naturally discriminated as to their suitability for lending 
purposes. Their Advances stood at £149,100,000, an increase of 
some £12,000,000 compared with those of December, 1927. They 
welcomed the upward trend of their Loan business. Some con- 
siderable part of the expansion, as with their Deposits, might 
be of a more or less temporary character, and this feature had 
been well kept in mind. The profits for the year, at £2,148,408, 
showed a small but gratifying increase of £15,000. After alloca- 
tion to the Bank Premises of £275,000, setting aside £200,000 to 
Contingency Account, and a similar amount necessary to the 
upbuilding of the Officers’ Pension Fund, there remained an 
amovnt adequate for a Dividend similar to that paid in 1927, 
and a carry forward to the next account of £552,000, an increase 
of £18,000. 

He then referred to the Special Resolutions giving effect to 
the Board’s recommendations of a subdivision of the Bank’s 
£20 shares (£5 paid) into £4 shares (£1 paid), thus bringing 
about a broader distribution of the Capital, which would be in 
the interests of the Bank, and, therefore, of its Members. 


CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK. 

Alluding in detail to the conditions obtaining in the Coal, 
Iron and Steet. Engineering, Shipbuilding, Cotton and other of 
the Country’s basic Industries, he went on to observe that in his 
review diseppointment would seem to dominate, but that to write 
the year down as wholly unprogressive would be a mistake, for 
it possessed certain outstanding features of a satisfactory nature, 
upon which he‘ fully commented. As to the prospects for 1929 
he did not propose to be drawn into the realm of prophesying. 
Much of the disappointment which each recent year had left 
behind }.ad been due, in no small degree, to the extravagant 
hopes with which each year had been heralded, but it was 
reasonable to claim that, in spite of its disappointments, the year 
1928 contributed substantially towards future prosperity, because 
of the real beginning made in the task of reorganizing industry, 
of cutting down the dead-wood and proceeding through sacrifice 
to efficiency. These considerations combined to give some 
degree of confidence in the future, but, lest disappointments 
recurred, it was necessary to throw off the mentality which 
looked to one particular year or another to work miracles and 
to solve the problems of a decade. It was not until we convince 
ourselves of the great variety of the problems, industrial, 
economic, and financial, which await solution, that we can 
attain a balanced perspective of the progress that any one year 
may reasonably be expected to produce. 


THE BANKER’S ROLE 

It was the banker’s duty to serve the national interest ; but 
in doing so he must be guided by the principles of sound bank- 
ing practice, and from a purely banking standpoint the results 
of premature credit expansion were as undesirable as they were 
from the national. Banks, it was sometimes forgotten, did not 
originate loans ; they granted them in response to applications 
from their clients. 

It was no part of a banker’s function to provide the ‘ fixed "’ 
or long-term capital for industry. This must come from the 
accumulated savings of the community. One of the essential 
points to remember in approaching the credit controversy was 
that it was only with the provision of floating capital that the 
Banks were primarily concerned. A second point was that credit 
expansion which ran ahead of economic expansion created an 
atmosphere of unreal optimism. 

In economic terms, the banker's true goal was stability ; and 
his primary duty was to secure that the flow of credit rose or 
fell in harmony with the volume of the nation’s productive 
activity. 

The Bank of Engiand, however, was the target at which the 
arrows of the critics were mainly aimed. To our Central Bank 
was imputed the blame for the fact that the incipient trade 
improvement of the first quarter of 1928 failed to develop and 
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continue, PUNCH, even, had gone so far as to publish a cartoon 
depicting the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street as standing still 
in the middle of the street and holding up the country’s traffic. 
The gravamen of the charge, stated in the simplest terms, was 
that when the Bank of England in the early part of last year 
was accumulating gold, the opportunity should have been taken 
to reduce Bank Rate and broaden the basis of credit. It was 
suggested that if this had been done the trade recovery of the 
early months would not have faded away as it did. On the 
contrary, had such a course been followed, we might now be 
faced with a Bank Rate at 5 per cent. or higher. 

Finally, he alluded to the problem of Unemployment, with a 
diagnosis of the trouble, and proceeded to urge concentration 
upon large-scale production and the attainment of that cheap- 
ness combined with quality which ultimately would win the 
markets of the world. The brightest point about 1928, perhaps, 
was that our industrial leaders had given clear evidence that 
these lessons had been learned. The campaign for Rationaliza- 
tion was assuming important dimensions, and Great Britain was 
at last bringing herself up to concert pitch. He would conclude 
on a note of hope. Great Britain had live assets which had not 
changed in value, the inherent skill and vigour of our workers 
by hand and brain and the physical advantage of our geo- 
graphical position. If we utilized these assets to the full in an 
efficient and determined endeavour they would carry us through. 
(Appiause. ) 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
Special Resolutions embodying the sub-division of the shares 
agreed to. 











PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 








Free Lecture. All Welcome. 


VICTORIA HALL 


Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 
SUNDAY, 38rd FEBRUARY, 8.15 p.m. sharp 
KARMA 


The Law That Compensates 
How does man make his fate? 
What is the educative value of destiny ? 
What is free-will and how do we use it to overcome our 
defects and remove our obstacles. 


UNITED LODGE OF THEOSOPHISTS 














UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A COURSE of Three Lectures on ARCHAOLOGICAL 

RESEARCH IN CHINA will be given (in English), by PROF. J. G. 
ANDERSSON (Keeper of the _ East-Asiatic Collections, Stockholm), at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on MONDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY, FEBRUARY lith, 18th, and 15th, at 5.30 p.m, 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. E Minns, Litt.D., 
F.B.A., Professor of Archeology in the University of Cambridge. Lantern 
illustrations, 

A Course of Six Lectures on GERMAN EDUCATION SINCE THE WAR 
will be given by Mr. A. E. TWENTYMAN (formerly Librarian to the Board 
of Education), at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2), on THURS- 
DAYS, FEBRUARY 14th, 2ist, 28th, MARCH 7th, 14th, and 2ist, at 5.30 p.m. 
ay first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Sir H. Frank Heath, G.B.E., 
K 


The remaining Lectures of the Course on THE AFTER EFFECTS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION ON BRITISH POLICY will be given by PROF. 
REGINALD COUPLAND, C.I.E. (Beit Professor of Colonial History in the 
University of Oxford), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, 
W.C.1), on THURSDAYS, FEBRUARY 14th, 2ist, and 28th, at 5.30 p.m. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


LECTURE on ‘‘ LES RELATIONS INTELLECTUELLES ENTRE 
LA FRANCE ET L’ALLEMAGNE ” will be given (in French) by M. le 
PROFESSEUR E. VERMEIL (Professor of German Contemporary Literature 
in the University of Strasbourg), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Gower St., W.C.1), on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6th, 1929, at 5.80 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by Professor Denis Saurat, D.-és-L. (Professor of 
French Language and Literature in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





F REE THOUGHT AND FREE SPEECH IN RELIGION.—The 
Free Religious Movement (towards World-religion and World-bretherheed) 
meets in Lindsey Hall, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, on Sunday Mernings 
at 11. Addresses by the Leader, Walter Walsh, D.D. 





OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston 
Road, Sunday, February 8rd, at 6.30. “The Sacraments of a Quaker.” 
Speaker: A. Barratt Brown, M.A., Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford. 
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merits of each essay reproduced here—indeed, it would be 
foolish to do so with many of the articles which for a 
generation or more have passed into the fabric of jurispru- 
dence or of legal history. No more is possible than to refer 
to the principles on which selection has been made of 46 
papers out of the 266. In some respects, of course, the 
problem of omission was not difficult. Reprints of contribu- 
tions to the literature on music and chess, of biographies in 
general, and of political views on Russia and other topics, 
would have been out of place here ; so, too, reviews (except 
those of the Macaulay type (e.g., the condemnation of that 
evil edition of Bracton in the Rolls series). Then it may be 
assumed that ‘‘ Roman Law in Medieval Europe ”’ (Harper’s; 
1909) is not included because its substance is incorporated 
in one of Vinogradoff’s books. In fact, the choice of Lady 
Vinogradoff and her helpers has been exercised with sound 
judgment. The rough division into ‘‘ Historical ’’ (Vol. I.) 
and ‘“ Jurisprudence ’”’ (Vol. II.) is useful for educational 
purposes, though ‘‘ Oxford and Cambridge Through Foreign 
Spectacles ’’ is hard to place in either class. In the biblio- 
graphy, which has already been noticed, ‘‘ Das Buchland ”’ 
(No. VII. in Vol. I.) should have been mentioned (perhaps it 
was confused with No. 130 on page 488), and an asterisk 
ought to have been prefixed to No. 98 (page 486). 

Mr. Fisher’s biographical sketch is of absorbing interest, 
and forms a fitting introduction to a compilation for which 
we wish to express our gratitude and congratulations to all 
concerned. P. H.W. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Whitaker’s Almanack, 1929. (12, Warwick Lane. 6s.) 


This is one of the world’s marvels, as all wise men know. 
Whitaker’s Almanack is probably the most complete and com- 
pact reference book in the English language. We have never 
sought in vain in it for information on any subject. Many 
additions have been made to the statistical tables in this, 
the sixty-first annual volume of ‘‘ Whitaker,’’ and attention 
is drawn in the preface to the pages in which Moneys of all 
Nations now appear, and Public Schools are dealt with in 
tabular form to show numbers and fees. Questions of the 
Day are explained in short articles, and these are followed 
by Annual Summaries of the Year’s Weather, Science and 
Invention, Literature, Art, Music, the Drama, Films, Wills 
proved in 1927-1928, British and Indian Railways, and the 
World's Shipping. 

The Oxford Book of Regency Verse, 1798-1837. 


Chosen by H. §S. 
MILFORD Oxford : Clarendon 


Press. 8s. 6d.) 

This is one of the most interesting of the Oxford antholo- 
gies. It is intended, the editor explains, to bridge the gap 
between the ‘‘ Oxford Book of Eighteenth-Century Verse ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Oxford Book of Victorian Verse.’’ It begins, there- 
fore, with Wordsworth and Coleridge and ends with Tenny- 
son and Browning. Mr. Milford remarks on the large 
amount of first-rate poetry produced in the forty years 
covered by his anthology, and he also points out that while 
the major poets were ‘‘so very major,” the minor poets 
were ‘‘so very minor.’’ The latter fact caused the antholo- 
gist great difficulty, but he has surmounted it and produced 
an admirable collection. 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


THE ‘‘ Contemporary Review’ opens this month with a 
delightful article by Augustine Birrell on ‘‘ Mr. G.,’’ occa- 
sioned by the publication of Lord Gladstone's biography of 
his father. ‘‘ History is one thing, biography another,” 
writes Mr. Birrell, ‘*‘ and though both things are exposed to 
the serious charge of untruthfulness, yet as they will con- 
tinue to be written and published, it would be well if the 
distinction between them could be understood and observed.” 
Unfortunately, at this moment, his subject draws him back 
again to a consideration of the traditional dullness of the 
‘‘ respectable ’’ biographies of statesmen—unfortunately, be- 
cause a clear ruling from such an authority as Mr. Birrell 
on the differences of method to be observed in writing history 
and biography would have been very useful at the present 
moment, when there is a dangerous tendency to confuse the 
two things. Other articles on great men of the past are: 
‘*Gotthold Ephraim Lessing,’’ by Karl Breul, and ‘ Leon- 
ardo da Vinci: a Criticism,’’ by Professor Percy Dearmer. 
The latter is very severely treated—‘t He was always plan- 
ning great things which never came off, and, indeed, his 
reputation seemed to grow with every picture he did not 
paint. ... No, there is little left of Leonardo; but what 
there is shows only too well the harm he did to painting 
by his two discoveries of contrapposto and chiaroscuro... . 
By posing his model with some contrapposto, and sousing 
his canvas with chiaroscuro, anyone in the world with a 
little patience could produce something that, in a gilt frame 
and seen from a distance, looked like a picture. ... He 
deserves indeed to sink into his own chiaroscuro himself, 
for, though he was a man of genius, he spoilt the colour 
sense of Europe for three centuries.”’ 

‘* Poetry’ is a new Quarterly. The Editorial outlining 
its object states that ‘‘ What passes current for poetry to-day 
is merely the unconscious re-hash of poetry that was written 
for an entirely different age to our own... . Bearing this 
in mind, we wish, with the assistance of any of our readers 
who may be interested, to make a conscious exploration into 
the poetry of the past .. . with the object of discovering where 
we are placed from the technical point of view, and on what 
lines we may create poetry, if not for this generation, at least 
for the generations to follow.’’ The present number contains 
poems by Monk Gibbon, H. W. Clark, and Theo Van Beck. 

The ‘‘ London Mercury ”’ has a short story, Goe Pritty 
Babe,’’ by Margaret Irwin ; a sketch about the Carlyles, by 
Laurence Housman, and the third of a series of Last Essays, 
by the late C. E. Montague, on Matthew Arnold. 

From America we have the ‘‘ Forum,’’ which proudly 
announces itself on the cover to be ‘‘ The Magazine of Con- 
troversy,’’ and contains ‘‘ President Eliot and American 
Education,’ by Irving Babbitt ; ‘‘ Has Democracy Broken 
Down?’ a debate between Will Durant and the Mayors of 
America ; and ‘‘ Does Bridge Develop the Mind? ’’ by Sidney 
Lenz and Walter Pitkin. The ‘‘ American Mercury” has 

The Catholic Church Faces America,”’ by E. Boyd Barrett ; 
‘“Is American Capital Intelligent?’ by Abraham Epstein, 
and ‘‘ A Little More about Eve,’’ by James Branch Cabell. 

The ‘‘ Contemporary Review ”’ has an article on ‘‘ New 
Wine in the Balkans,”’ by G. E. R. Gedye ; ‘‘ Painlevé’s New 
Scheme of Defence,’’ by Dudley Heathcote, and ‘‘ Bolivia and 
Paraguay,’ by E. W. Polson Newman. There are three 
interesting articles on ‘‘Home Affairs’? in the ‘ Fort- 
nightly’: ‘‘ The Shifting Sands of Socialism,’ by R. 
Mitchell Banks, ‘* Ministerial Responsibility,’’ by W. Har- 
butt Dawson, and ‘‘ Preventable Poverty,’’ by David Kirk- 
wood. T. J. Macnamara writes in the same paper on ‘ The 
Nation and its Schools.” 

‘“World Trade’’ is a new International Economic 
Review, the official organ of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, published quarterly in an English, a French, and 
a German edition. There are articles on ‘‘ Clean Bills of 


Lading,”’ by W. W. Paine; ‘‘ The Most Favoured Nation 
Clause,’’ by Paul Elbel, and ‘‘ International Industrial 


Statistics,’ by Gino Olivetti. The ‘* International Labour 
Review,’’ the official organ of the International Labour Office, 
has ‘‘ Migration Problems and the Havana Conference of 
1928,’’ by Louis Varlez ; ‘‘ An Enquiry into the Conditions of 
Work and Life of Journalists,’’ by Jean Artus, and ‘‘ Social 
Legislation in China under the Nationalist Government,”’ by 
Cc. S. Chan. In the ‘‘ Socialist Review *’ C. G. Clark writes 
on ‘‘ Economic Reconstruction,’’ and there is an interesting 
article in the same paper by Margery Fry on Fenner Brock- 
way’s book, ‘‘ A New Way with Crime.” 

The ‘‘ Edinburgh Review ”’ has ‘‘ Lord Oxford’s Conduct 
of the War,’’ by General Maurice, and there is ‘‘ A Survey 
of China in 1928,"° by O. M. Green, and the ‘‘ South Tyrol 
Question,’ by Ian Morrow. 
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THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





The Annual General Meeting was held at 39, King Street, 
Cheapside, E.C., on Wednesday last. Mr. J. M. Keynes (the 
Chairman), who presided, said:— 

Gentlemen, our profit of 1927 has been exceeded in 1928 by a 
comfortable margin, a small reduction in trading profits being 
more than balanced by increased capital profits. Our gross 
profits amount to £249,445, compared with £226,481 in 1927, and 
£150,465 in 1926. 

Our total capital assets have yielded over the year, in interest 
and appreciation, approximately 7 per cent. per annum free of 
income tax. Taking all sources of profit together, we have now 
earned over a period of no less than ten consecutive years an 
average annual bonus in excess of 95s. per cent., whereas the 
amount which we have actually distributed to with-profit policy- 
holders has been about half this sum. Each year we have hesi- 
tated to regard our good success as Other than abnormal, and, 
in particular, we have reserved the whole of our capital gains 
so that they should be available to meet a possible depreciation 
of our securities. It is obvious, however, that this piling up of 
reserves cannot go on indefinitely, and that it would be unfair 
to the existing generation of policyholders, and indeed contrary 
to the principles of Mutual Life Assurance not to divide the 
excess beyond the reserves (actuarial and otherwise) which are 
properly required to secure the Society’s financial stability. | 
am, therefore, authorized by the Board to make to you a pre- 
liminary announcement as to our intentions. We are now 
entering our hundredth year. At the conclusion of this year 
we propose to distribute a large special Centennial Bonus in 
addition to the ordinary bonus of the year, This Bonus will 
not be at a uniform rate, but will be distributed with due regard 
to all the equities, and I hasten to add that new policies taken 
out in 1929 will not participate in the special Bonus, unless it 
be in respect of profits earned during 1929. 

We are also celebrating our entry into the hundredth year 
of our activities by initiating a new series of policies (in addition 
to our existing series, which will be continued for the present 
unchanged) on lines which will, I think, be of high interest to 
intending policyholders, and to the life assurance world gener- 
ally. We have not revised our rates of premium for with-profit 
whole-life policies for over thirty years. Yet the diminished 
rates of mortality, the better initial selection of lives as a result 
of the progress of medical science, and increased opportunities 
for employing advantageously the fund represented by the 
accumulated premiums, have continued to reduce materially the 
rates of premium which it is necessary to charge to secure a 
given initial sum assured. The result is that we, in common 
with other life offices, have drifted into a situation in which too 
much of the benefit of a given rate of premium is given in the 
shape of bonuses which will accumulate only in the course of 
years, and too little in the shape of the initial sum assured—too 
much and too little, that is to say, from the point of view of 
those whose primary object is protection against the risk of 
premature decease. In short, Life Offices have not revised their 
terms proportionately to the change of conditions, with the 
result that the margin between the amount of the policy which 
they contract at the outset to pay for a given premium and the 
amount for which they could afford to contract has become 
much greater than is required by considerations of caution. 
This does not matter in the end to the policyholder who lives 
a long time; for he gets the excessive margin back again in 
the form of reversionary bonuses. But it matters very much in 
the beginning to a policyholder—even though he does in fact 
live to a ripe old age—who wants security in the years imme- 
diately after he takes the policy out. 

We propose, therefore, to institute a new series of with-profit 
policies, the rates of premium on which are calculated with 
reference to modern life assurance experience. Bonuses on this 
series will be paid over a period of years in accordance with 


what the series is able to earn, the rate of bonus for the first 
year being guaranteed at the rate of 15s. per cent. compound. 
This enables us to offer a whole-life with-profit policy on which 
the premium to secure a given initial sum assured is from 
25 per cent. to 20 per cent. less than for a corresponding policy 
in the old series. In effect we are offering with-profit policies 
at rates of premium practically equal to those which were quoted 
until recently for non-profit policies. Such figures should, I 
think, impress the young married man with the solid advantages 
in the shape of security for his family which can be obtained 
in return for a very modest outlay. 

The business of Life Assurance is so sensitive to economic 
and industrial conditions, that it will not be out of place for 
me to say a little, as in former years, about the general economic 
prospects. In 1923 I said, ‘‘ those who are employed are probably 
producing on the average about 10 per cent. less than formerly 
for approximately the same real wage. Without great improve- 
ments in the technique and intelligence of trade and industry, 
it looks doubtful whether, on these terms, we shall be able to 
employ the whole employable population except at the very tep 
of the periodic booms.’ In 1926 I pointed out that almost no 
progress at all had been made towards the adjustment of gold- 
costs of production which the return to the gold standard had 
rendered necessary, The question of the relationship of wages 
to the efficiency of production still seems to me to lie at the 
heart of our problem. 

Recent calculations by Professor Bowley have made possible 
some very interesting generalizations. Between 1914 and 1924, 
average, real wages for the normal week (full employment) rose 
by more than 8 per cent. During the same period the weekly 
hours of work were reduced by more than 10 per cent. The 
result was that employers were set the task, if they were to 
maintain their pre-war position, of increasing efficiency by 
nearly 20 per cent. The Census of Production of 1924 indicates 
that the increase of efficiency was just about sufficient to balance 
the shortened hours, but was not able to make, in addition, any 
contribution towards meeting the increased weekly wage. Thus 
already in 1924 employers, in those industries in which the 
increase of efficiency had not been above the average, were 
making heavy weather. Between 1924 and 1928 money wages 
have remained practically unchanged, whilst the return to the 
gold standard at the pre-war parity has had the effect ef 
increasing real wages by a further 8 per cent. 

It follows that employers have been faced with the task of 
improving efficiency by 16 per cent. as compared with 1924, before 
they can recover their pre-war position. Now it is not over- 
optimistic, I think, to suppose that efficiency is in fact being 
increased at the rate of (say) 14 per cent. per annum over the 
average of the whole field of industry—which, if it is the ease, 
s a considerable achievement, This means that to-day, in 
1929, the deficiency has been reduced from 16 per cent. to about 
10 per cent. But the depressing feature of the situation is the 
fact that at this rate it may be another five or six years before 
We are quite straight. The change in the value of our money in 
1924-25, coming on the backs of industrialists already weakened 
by the course of events since 1914, has naturally contributed to 
prolonged unemployment in all those industries of which the 
strength is not above the average. 

Since it is impracticable and unwise to reduce wages, the 
only solution is to be found in accelerating the increase ot 
efficiency, and in so conducting our iniernational monetary 
diplomacy as to avoid a further fall in the level of world prices. 
But we might also mitigate unemployment if we were to 
endeavour—for a time—so to conduct our national investment 
policy as to direct our savings into those channels which are 
likely to provide immediate employment at home, rather than 
into those which are likely, in the first instance, to embarrass 
the reserve position of the Bank of England by the burden which 
they throw on the foreign exchange. 
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AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
“ DUCKING” 
O ‘‘ duck ’’ in a suit is to hold up the master card, or 
cards, in it for one or more rounds, with a view to 
establishing tricks in it which one would not other- 
wise be able to make for want of a card of entry. It is 
extraordinary how many games are lost through lack of 
appreciation of the possibilities of this manceuvre. 
Here is a simple example from actual play :— 


> =X 

Y 2z= 

= 

© AZRZEZ22 





@ K10xx * €22 
im Cee % 10x 
@ 10x xx oD AxZz2 
* x * OJ 10 
®@ AQxx 
9 AQxx 
o KQJ 
*-* xx 
Score: Love-all in the rubber game. Z dealt and called 
‘**One No-Trump "’; A, ‘*‘ No Bid’; Y (correctly), ‘‘ Two No- 
Trumps.”’ All passed. 


A opened with a Spade, and Z took the first trick with 
the Queen. He then led a Club, taking the second trick 
with Y’s Ace, and proceeded to lead out Y’s King. There 
was a good chance, of course, that all the Clubs would fall, 
but they did not do so, and in the end Z not only failed to 
make game, but was one down on his contract. Yet had he 
‘ducked’ in Clubs the game was a “ sitter.”” Z had only 
two Clubs, and no card of entry in dummy. What he should 
have done, therefore, was as follows. He should have led 
a Club, as he did do, at trick 2, but should have allowed B 
to take the trick. Whatever B leads next, the game is a 
certainty, since the Clubs are bound to fall, and there are 
six tricks established in dummy. 

Here is a more difficult hand, the play of which depends 
upon the same principle :— 





? x 

V £22322 

o K 

* AKxxxx 
@ AQ10xx °@ <xx 
9 Ax 9 J10xx 
6 10xx o #222 
+ QJ 10 * xx 

®@ KJ xx 

2 KQ 

Oo AQxxx 

* xx 


Score: Game all ; AB 12, ZY 0. 
No-Trump "'; A bid ‘‘ Two Spades’; Y, ‘‘ Three Clubs ”’; B, 
‘No Bid"; Z, ‘‘ Two No-Trumps.”’ All passed. 

A opened with a Spade, and Z took the first trick with 
the Knave. He then led a Club and (correctly) allowed A to 
win the trick with the Ten. A now led out the Ace of Spades, 
and proceeded to draw Z’s King with his Queen. But Z, 
with two tricks in hand, had now game and rubber in sight. 
He led his remaining Club, made five tricks in Y’s hand, 
and then, leading Y’s King of Diamonds, overtook it with 
his own Ace and made his ninth trick with the Queen. 

What would have happened if Z had not ‘‘ ducked ”’ in 
Clubs? He ceuld not have made the game. The necessity 
for ‘‘ ducking "’ is less obvious than it is in our first example, 
since there is an entry card in dummy in the shape of the 
King of Diamonds, and this can be used if necessary to 
bring in the Clubs. But it is wanted also for another purpose 
—to enable Z to get back to the Ace of Diamonds in his own 
hand ; unless it is still available after the Clubs have been 
played YZ cannot go game. 

What is the moral of these two hands? It is that one 
should always be on the look-out for the chance of ‘‘ manu- 
facturing '’ a card of entry for a suit, by the simple process 
of ‘‘ ducking,’’ where otherwise the suit might well ‘ go 
bad *’ for the lack of one. 


Z dealt and called ‘‘ One 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 


CHEAPER LIFE ASSURANCE 


O men who set a higher value on the welfare of their 
| families than they do on personal gains, an announce- 
ment of uncommon interest was made on Wednesday 
last by Mr. J. M. Keynes, C.B., as Chairman at the annual 
meeting of the National Mutual Life Assurance Society. 
Mr. Keynes’s speech is invariably the first to be made 
by the Assurance Offices’ Chairmen, and he always has some- 
thing notable to say. On this occasion he has announced 
that the Board have decided to celebrate the Society's entry 
into its hundredth year by inaugurating a new series of low- 
premium with-profit policies. The effect of the drastic reduc- 
tions which have been made is to give a substantial increase 
in the sum assured at the outset for the expenditure of a 
given annual premium. The following table shows the 
additional sums assured which can be secured under the 
Society’s new tables for the corresponding annual premium 
for an assurance of £1,000 under the Society’s old tables:— 


Whole-Life Assurance. Endowment Assurance. 


Age next Additional Age next Term Additional 
birthday Sum birthday of Sum 
atentry. Assured. atentry. Assurance. Assured. 

20 £309 20 40 years £215 

25 265 25 35. (Cy, 192 

30 247 30 a ..% 179 

35 232 30 a 156 

40 223 40 me ix, 143 

45 213 40 se ss 117 

50 203 50 1 4 91 


An example will emphasize the immense advantage of 
this new plan to the man whose circumstances make it 
imperative that his annual premiums should buy the 
maximum immediate financial provision for his family, and 
who at the same time does not wish to sacrifice his right to 
share in the life office profits. A man whose age does not 
exceed thirty-five years, having decided to spend £50 per 
annum on life assurance, now has the following alternatives 
given to him by the ‘‘ National Mutual” Society: (1) An 
old-style policy assuring the payment of £1,821 immediately 
on death and probably increasing every year by large 
bonuses until, as an octogenarian, the total sum payable on 
death may be substantially more than double the original 
sum assured ; or (2) a policy under the new scheme starting 
with a sum assured of £2,243 (i.e., with an immediate 
‘“bonus’”’ of £422), and probably increasing by bonuses 
which are guaranteed for the first vear at £7 10s. per £1,000 
assured. 

It takes the high-bonus policy of £1,821 practically ten 
years to catch up with the sum assured (£2,243) with which 
the new-scheme policy starts, so that even if no bonuses are 
distributed to the new policy, it provides more protection 
for the first ten years. But if we assume that the present 
rate of bonus will be maintained for the high-bonus policy, 
we may reasonably calculate for a bonus on the new-scheme 
policy at the rate which is guaranteed for the current year. 
This increases the period of superiority for the new-scheme 
policy to practically fifteen years. There is still a further 
factor which is likely to increase the advantage of the new 
policy. It is stated that, in addition to an ordinary bonus 
declaration every year, it is intended to make a special 
distribution of an additional bonus every fifth year reckoning 
from January ist, 1929—provided, of course, that sufficient 
profit has been earned to warrant an extra bonus. 

To most men the first fifteen to twenty years of their 
married life is the period when their deaths would cause 
the greatest hardship to their families, and when the need 
for maximum insurance protection is, therefore, greatest. 
As we have shown, it is precisely during this critical period 
that the ‘‘ National Mutual’s”’’ new policy gives such good 
results, and the men who think first of their families in this 
matter will naturally find out for themselves all about these 
new with-profit policies at reduced annual premiums. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK 


\ POLITICAL STRADDLE—** AUTOMATIC ” 


IN 
AND 


THE CITY 
‘* PARENT” ISSUES—COURTAULDS—THE 


RHODESIAN COPPER GAMBLE 


“AO say that the shadow of the coming elections is cast 
upon the stock markets is anticipating. The present 
reaction in the leading industrial shares need only 

be regarded as evidence of profit-taking after too sharp a 

rise in values—a sign of health, rather than of incipient 

disease. But a few holders of gilt-edged securities—always 
the most nervous of investors—are indulging their fears 
of domestic politics in a quiet exchange from long-dated 
into short-dated stocks on the assumption that the latter 
are better protected against political shocks. There is some- 
thing to be said for this form of insurance when the exchange 
takes the form of selling Consol 4 per cent. and buying 

14 per cent. Treasury bonds, 1932-34. If the elections 

favour the gilt-edged market—we dare not say how—the 

* safety-first ’? holder of 4} per cent. Treasury bonds will 

be able to take advantage of the rise in long-dated stocks 

by exercising in July next his right of conversion into 4 per 
cent. Consols at the rate of £112 Consols ex dividend per 
£100 Treasury bond ex dividend. The equivalent ‘* con- 
version ”? price of 4 per cent. Consols with Treasury 4} per 

cent. at 98 13-16 is 884} against the present price of 88 1-16. 

This exchange may become the popular ‘‘political straddle”’ 

before very long. 

* 7 * 

By persisting in the work of investment critic the 
financial journalist may help to raise some day the standard 
of public issues. But it takes time. The last few weeks 
have been disappointing. There have, of course, been good 
industrial issues—that of Gallaher Ltd. 6} per cent. prefer- 
ence shares at 20s. 6d. was a case in point this week—but a 
crop of slot machine promotions has recently lowered the 
standard. These ** automatic ’’ shares may be like the slot 
machines themselves—onee your money is inside, you will 
never get it back. The prospectus of one called Automat 
Sales Ltd., which acquired from a gentleman in Manchester 
the benefits of contracts for the sale of 25,000 automatic 
machines for a consideration of £15,000 and one-third of 
the equity, disclosed the fact that the Company would pay 
the liabilities of the vendor—*‘ the vendor warranting that 
they do not exceed the value of the assets.”” This at any 
rate was simply stated and did not tax the faith of the 
investor so much as the recent prospectus of Anglo-Foreign 
Newspapers Ltd., a promotion of the Horne group, which 
baldly ‘stated that “‘ after a thorough examination of the 
newspaper and allied industries in certain Continental 
capitals the directors are convinced that they can secure the 
advantageous employment of this Company’s funds ”’ and 
left it at that. 


* * * 


Another curious prospectus last week was that of 
Glare-Visor (Parent) Company, formed to exploit three 
* gadgets ’’ for motor-cars. The word “* parent ”’ suggests 
that the promoters intend to be, in the matter of subsidiary 
flotations, as prolific as the rabbit. This ‘* parent and off- 
spring ’’ type of finance has been an objectionable feature 
of promoters’ issues in the last twelve months. In THE 
Nation of December 22nd we exposed the finance of the 
Blue Bird Petro! family, which has produced five genera- 
tions in a much shorter time than it would take its proto- 
type in the aviary. We are glad to see that the Economist 
has lately been giving this phase of the promoters’ art some 
analytical attention. It will be remembered that Photo- 
maton sold its rights to a brood of offspring all round the 
world. Duophones, Vocalion, Ner-Sag, Colour Snapshots, 
Photo-Matik all produced children for the purpose of buying 
rights from a ** parent ”’ before the rights could have any 
ascertainable commercial value. When the ‘“* parent ” 
barters away capital rights in this fashion and the public 
puts up the money for their purchase, it means that for 
that particular speculative enterprise the public will have 
subscribed in the end much more money than is warranted, 
unless the ** parent *? makes a return of capital (which it 


rarely does) to its shareholders. And what becomes of the 
security of the ‘* parent’s ”’ shares if its assets finally con- 
sist of holdings in ** offspring ’’ shares, the market value of 
which is problematical? It should be impressed upon the 
subscribing public that every case of ‘‘parent and offspring”’ 
finance is prima facie a case of suspecting that ingenious 
promoters are getting away with an unreasonable amount 
of profit by making several issues out of one speculation. 
* * * 

The rise in Courtaulds shares within a month from 4} 
to 5 appears to have followed on a good deal of propaganda 
circulated outside the market. We have come across an 
unsigned printed document which seeks to make the in- 
vestor’s mouth water over the prospect of ‘* cutting the 
Viscose melon.*’ The American subsidiary of Courtaulds, 
the American Viscose Corporation, is supposed to have sold 
51,500,000 lb. of rayon in 1928 against 48,895,000 lb. in 
1927, and to have made a profit of £6,000,000. For 1929 
its production is rated at 60 to 70 million lb. It is argued 
that the capital of the American Viscose, created when its 
production was 24 million lb., is out of line with the present 
output of 52 million lb., and that bonus shares might be 
issued. In Courtaulds’ balance-sheet the investment in 
American Viscose now stands at £18,557,248. It is well to 
remember that in March last year Courtaulds wrote up that 
item by £8,251,192, bringing the capital reserve up to 
£9,131,698, and that £9,000,000 of this reserve with 
£3,000,000 of the general reserve was applied in distributing 
a 100 per cent. bonus to shareholders. Moreover, if Ameri- 
ean Viscose may have done well last year, Courtaulds have 
certainly had to meet price-cutting in England. Further, 
it has just been disclosed that the German Viscose Conven- 
tion has collapsed, which means that price-cutting will start 
on the Continent. 

* * * 

The rise in Rhodesian copper shares has assumed almost 
scandalous proportions. Investors on this side of the 
Atlantic, who may have been following the lead of American 
buying, should not lose sight of the fact that it will take 
years before these Rhodesian copper mines become divi- 
dend-paying concerns. For example, Bwana M’Kubwa, 
which began operations in 1910 and was reconstructed in 
1922, produced only 5,140 tons of copper in 1927-28, and 
according to one expert still has a vast amount of work to 
accomplish before a satisfactory return can be shown on 
its capital. And Bwana M’Kubwa is in an advanced state 
as compared with Roan Antelope, N’Changa, or Rhodesia 
Congo Border. It will probably take two years before 
Roan Antelope is producing copper in commercial quan- 
tities. Too much notice should not therefore be taken of 
the present rise in the price of copper as a result of the 
monopolistic control of the Copper Exporters Incorporated. 
The following table will show the prices at which “‘insiders”’ 
obtained their shares and the present prices now being paid 
by the public :— 

Present price. 
Rhodesian Anglo-American Cor. 10s. shares 

Privately placed at average 12s. 10d. in Dec., 1928 
Roan Antelope 5s. shares e 

Privately placed at average 11s. 6d. in July, 1928 
Bwana M’Kubwa 5s, shares, Options at par to 15s. ... 
N’Changa £1 shares 

Options at 35s. and £2 


32s. 6d. 


50s. 


21s. 13d. 


72s. 6d. 


As regards N’Changa, shareholders have also been given the 
option to subscribe for one new share in every eight at 35s., 
but the American Smelting and Refining Company has 


been treated much more generously. The American 
Metal Company has acquired a large interest in Roan 
Antelope, while the Newmont Mining Corporation of New 
York is interested in the Rhodesian Anglo-American Cor- 
poration which now controls Bwana M’Kubwa. We do not 
doubt but that American contro] of Rhodesian copper mines 
is excellent from a technical point of view, but the bones 
of Cecil Rhodes must be lying uneasily in the Matoppo Hills. 
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